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ABSTRACT 

This document records the oral and written testimony 
of persons who testified at a hearing on how vocational 
rehabilitation for persons with disabilities, particularly severe 
disabilities, can be improved. Witnesses included directors of 
federal and state rehabilitation services departments, and officials 
of rehabilitation provider organizations and support groups for 
persons with disabilities. Some of the points made by the various 
witnesses were the fpllowing: (1) vocational rehabilitation should 
remain a separate entity and not be merged with general job training 
because the severely disabled may not be provided with the services 
they need; (2) the state of Kentucky is providing one-stop job 
training centers that serve the needs of all people, including those 
with severe disabilities; (3) some persons have been able to lead 
productive, professional lives and repay the investment in their 
vocational rehabilitation through that training; (4) some private 
groups can provide innovative programs of vocational rehabilitation 
and increase the choices of those who need the services; and (5) 
using block grants to states may not necessarily reduce expenses. 
(KC) 
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HEARING ON VOCATIONAL REHABILITA.TION 



WEDNESDAY, MARCH 29, 1995 

House of^ Representatives, Subcommittee on Post- 
secondary Education, Training and Life-Long 
Learning of the Committee on Economic and Edu- 
cational Opportli^ities, Washington, DC. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9 a.m., Room 2175, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Buck McKeon, Chairman, 
presiding. 

Members present: Representatives McKeon, Gunderson, Riggs, 
Souder, Williams, Reed, Roemer, and Sawyer. 

Staff present: Hans Meeder, Professional Staff Member; Sally 
Lovejoy, Senior Education Policy Advisor; Dr. June Harris, Edu- 
cation Coordinator; and Rick Jerue, Minority Counsel. 

Chairman McKeon. Good morning, again. I want to thank Mr. 
Gunderson. We pulled him out of another meeting, and we appre- 
ciate him coming over to help us get started. 

We have convened today's hearing to provide input to the sub- 
committee on how vocational rehabilitation for persons with dis- 
abilities, particularly severe disabilities, can be improved. 

We have been working on a program holding several hearings. 
This is the ninth of a series of hearings on looking at how we can 
take Federal job training programs with a lot of overlapping, with 
a lot of bureaucracy, and condense them down to four programs 
and block grant them out to the States. This is the final hearing 
that we will have before we do take our break. 

We are really interested in hearing from our witnesses today on 
the advantages and cautions about moving to integrate a vocational 
rehabilitation, system with job training reform. 

I would ask each of the witnesses to summarize their testimony. 
We have your written testimony, which will be placed in the 
record. You have five minutes, if you would, to summarize, and 
that gives us time for questions afterwards so that we can have a 
good discussion. 

We will first hear today from Mr. Frederic Schroeder, Commis- 
sioner of the Rehabilitation Services Administration in the Depart- 
ment of Education; then Mr. Pal Kemp, Executive Director of RCH 
Technical Institute in Seattle, Washington; Ms. Lenny Granger of 
Falls Church, Virginia. She is accompanied by Mr. Harry Hall, Di- 
rector of the Development Team in Jacksonville, Florida; Mr. Tony 
Young with the American Rehabilitation Association, presenting on 
behalf of the Coalition for Citizens with Disabilities; Mr. Sarri 
Serraglio, Commissioner of the Department of Vocational Rehabili- 



tation from the Kentucky Workforce Development Cabinet, and 
let's proceed in that order. 
First we will hear from Mr. Schroeder. 

STATEMENTS OF FREDERIC SCHROEDER, COMMISSIONER, 
REHABILITATION SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. Schroeder. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
subcommittee. 

I am Frederic Schroeder, Commissioner of the Rehabilitation 
Services Administration in the Department of Education. I am 
pleased to be '-^re this morning and to provide you information 
about the pub. c vocational rehabilitation program from my per- 
spective as RSA Commissioner, a fonn3r State VR Agency Director, 
and a former customer of the program. 

Under the program, nine million individuals with disabilities 
from all walks of life have been assisted in acquiring gainful em- 
ployment, and each year approximately 200,000 people with dis- 
abilities have reached an employment outcome. 

We are here today to convey our belief that we need to continue 
with vocational rehabilitation as a separate identifiable program 
for people with disabilities. We do not believe it can effectively be 
consolidated with other job training programs because of the spe- 
cialized needs of our customers. 

It is important to recognize that VR is more than job training. 
In my own experience, when I became totally blind at the age of 
16, I was entirely without hope. I had no conception of what a blind 
person could do with his or her life and assumed that the future 
held for me a life of dependency and isolation. I needed much more 
than employment training. I needed help in reshaping my own con- 
ception of blindness, coupled with training and skills, such as 
Braille and cane travel that would allow me to live independently. 
Only then could I start the process of beginning to identify my ca- 
reer interest and seek the training necessary for eventual employ- 
ment. 

Adjustment counseling, training in the adaptive skills of blind- 
ness, vocational training, information about adaptive technology, 
and assistance with job placement were all part of the skills I re- 
quired and the assistance I received. These types of VR services are 
primarily purchased through local service providers, such as com- 
munity-based rehabilitation programs, hospitals, physicians, as 
well as colleges, technical schools^ and other job training providers. 

A single, consolidated employment training program for every- 
one, including people with disabilities, has a numoer of potential 
hazards, not the least of which is the serious concern that a con- 
solidated program would simply be ill equipped to work effectively 
with people with severe disabilities. 

We are concerned that a consolidated employment training pro- 
gram would not be able to offer the specialized services people with 
disabilities need to secure and retain employment. Without access 
to comprehensive services, their reliance on public assistance may 
increase dramatically, including in some cases institutionalization 
at significant public expense. 

Another serious concern is that a consolidated employment train- 
ing program for everyone would likely base eligibility on an Individ- 
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ual need for employment. An important aspect of the vocational re- 
habilitation program is the provision of rehabilitative Jservices that 
allows individuals to continue working while receiving specialized 
training, rehabilitation, engineering or adaptive technology assist- 
ance. 

Many individuals with severe disabilities experience significant 
change in their ability to function over time. We would be deeply 
troubled if these individuals had to first lose their jobs as a condi- 
tion of becoming eligible for services under a consolidated program. 

The 1992 amendments to the Rehabilitation Act include, provi- 
sions to increase our customers' participation in the rehabilitation 
process. These new provisions referred to as the choice provisions 
reinforce the principle of the client as customer. We believe this 
provision is an important expression of the belief that rehabilita- 
tion is not simply a handout to be passively received, but a pro- 
gram that promotes self-help and independence. 

Over the past several months, we have engaged in a number of 
meetings with VR agency directors whose agencies are participat- 
ing in one-stop shopping programs in their State. In every case co- 
ordination with the State's overall employment training system has 
provided real benefit to the VR program. 

Nevertheless, agencies participating in one-stop shopping express 
the importance of the VR program remaining separate in order to 
preserve the availability of comprehensive, specialized services for 
people with disabilities, particularly those with severe disabilities. 

In conclusion, let me again state that the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration believes people with disabilities significantly bene- 
fit from the distinct system of public vocational rehabilitation. As 
Commissioner of the Rehabilitation Services Administration, I wish 
you to know that I am personally and deeply committed to working 
actively to expand employment opportunities for people with dis- 
ability. 

It is our hope that we will be able to build on the .successes of 
the past 75 years and apply our research, experience, and imagina- 
tion to the important job of helping people with disabilities reach 
their fullest potential. 

I thank you for allowing me the opportunity to present my views. 
This concludes my remarks, and I would be happy to answer ques- 
tions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Schroeder follows:] 
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STA riiMBNT OK 
FREDERIC SCHROliOJIR 
C- -...MISSIONER OF REHABILITATION SERVICUS ADMINISTRA I ION 



Mr. Chairman and Members of the Suljcommittoe; 

I am Kredric Schroeder, Commissioner of the KehabUitation Services Administration 
IRSA) in the Department of Education I am pleased to be here this morntnfi and U> 
share with you information about the successes of the public vocational 
rehabilitation (VR) program and the people it serves. I also bring the perspective of 
a former customer of the program hs well as a formpr state VR agency director 

Vocational Rehabilitation is a 2.3 billion dollar state grants program authorized 
under Title I of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (tho Act), as amended. Since its 
creation 75 years ago, the VR program has been continuously reauthor:zed and 
expanded with bipartisan support. I! rider the program, nine million individuals with 
disabjhtirs. from all walks of life, have been assisted in acquiring gainful 
emplovTiient and each year, approximately 200.000 people with disabilities achieve 
an employment outcome. 

We are here today to convey our belief that we need to continue with vocational 
rehabilitation as a separate identifiable employment program for people with 
disabilities We do not believe it can etfectively be consotu^^Ued with other job 
training programs because of the specialized needs of our customers 

1 
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It IS important to rccopriize that VK is moro than job traininjr. KmploymtMU 
training i> tnily "Hc of a broad rango of sorvic<»s provided by the projfram. Maiu- 
individuals s«»rvi»d by the VR program nei'd speciahzod services before they can 
bt»nt'l:t fr<iTn •MnployuuMit training Tlie prt>^T:im provides evalviation. counsrhnj;. 
iruidanco. physical and menial restoration, mobility training, assistive t»»chnology 
and dthor s<'rvji c»s to pn*p;ire and place. pt'oplo with disabilities into jobs These VK 
servio«'s .in' prim^jrily purchased through local service providers such as coiiiinuniiy- 
based rehabilitation programs, hospitals, phyMcians, as well as colleges, technical 
s.'litiols. and III her job training providers Relationships with these service providers 
are Wi'l!-«'st;iti!islji'U :tnd based upon ihe pnjgr.iia's expertise regarding iheir success 
m workiiii: with individuals with various disabilities The program works closely 
with the individual to tailor these services to the individual's unique strengths. 
n»s.«urces. priorities, concerns, and capabilities Staff working with the clients have 

expert ISO only lo evaluate the individuals specific training needs but tu 
.i<sess Mtlier ;.tciors related to the individuals's disal)ility that miglu affect job 
re.idii;e.-s i-r siKvess m obtainini: employment 

Iti my own experience, when I became totally blind at the age of sixteen I wns 
entirely without hope. I had no conception of what a blind person might do with In 
or ber life ;ind assumed the future held for me a life of dependency and isolation 1 
needed iiiuih nmre than employment training, i needed b.elp in reshaping my own 
• iMveepuon o| blindne.-.-. coupled wuh training in skills .such as Braille and cane 



travel ihal wf.uld allow rnc to livv ind<'pt>ruli'TU!y. Only thori roiild 1 .-lan the 
pr<ift»ss oi idontifyrnt^ my caroor nuorosii? :iii<l ho^nn pursuing tho irairunii lu-cessary 
tor I'vi'iuu.il omp)loyiuorU Adjustmeni c<)un>-(*lini;, iraininp in the adapiivo skills 
blind mumUmiki! traiiunL'. informaunti alioiit ati.iplivi* ti'chnoloirv.' am! a<<:,>Ji;:i;ii' 
111 ji>b piaviMiunit well' .ill p.trt <■! Uir sitvui-^ 1 n'q»iir.'d aisu ilm ,t.<<i.-t.i[,i-.- ! 
roct'jvid 

()v»T y^'ar.-s, Coiijn*fss hus sliarponod tho focus of iho profrrarn. increasingly 
shiiuni: il fi'Diu svorkuMr wuh poopU- with mild or n.ndcralc di.-ahililics to working 
wuh an iMcriMSiHi niimlMT n{ pi»<)pk» wuli mor<» SfViM'»« dis:il>ilit i,.s -■ pnoplr whn w.-rr 
net and could not be s<»rvod by other fm)KT;uns - peoplo with f^enou?, nuiliiple and 
sp«>cia!iz<Mi service needs Over time, we have h'arnod much about how to work 
♦»ffociivvly with people with serious disabilities Kor example, prior to 1943, the VK 
proirrom pri-.-iimed that a blind pi'rs«»n had no rehabihln; i«-n p-ni'iUial Tuo.jy. w»' 
lot:" ;:.«--iv p|.t('i> luind (u'oplp tiMcli«'rs. l.iwyiT.':. r->;npiii<T pr";;nimiv.i'r.^. i l;^'l■ll.<■r 
.■f'rvirc ,'fpr<'sentat'ves, machinists and in a whole host of occupations pnw jou.-ily 
assunifd tt) bo unattainable for a person with a severe disybihiy 

A «-onsohd.Ucd job training proirrain for ever>one. indudini: individuals witli 

di;-ab]iiti"s. li;is a nuinbnr of potential hazards, not the least o| which is the serious 
corin'rn that i\ cijnsolidated proj^rarn vsnuld simply he ill-«'<]uipppd to work elfpctivcly 
with {»•■.. pl«' with s<>vere disabi III ifs \\i> an- ooiKi-rr.rd tli.n h .t i nnsulid.iti-d ji'b 
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training projrram will not be ible lo otfer iht* specirilized sorvicfs pcupU? wiih 
dIsabiUticR need lo secure and retain employment Wuhoul access to c<jmpn*lu*nsiv«- 
services, their reliance on public assistance may increase dramatically, including, in 
some cn^e.s, in.stilutinnali/alion. ;it cunsidprablt* public expense 

Another serious concern is that a single consolidated eniplo>iiiPnt training' pro-am 
for everyone would likely base eligibility on an individual's need for employment 
important aspect of the vocational rehabilitation pro|,Tam is the provision ui 
rehabilitative services tliat allows individuals to continue working while recoivin;: 
.'Specialized training, rehauiiiiation enpneernif^ or :idapti\e technoloLn. as.sistituo*' 
Many individu:ils with severe disabilities experience significant change in their 
ability to function over time. We would be deeply troubled if these individuals 
would have to first lose their jobs as a conditi. n to becoming eligible for services 
under a consolidated program 

We helievc that the objective of greater flexibility, coordination, and efficiency 
through consolidation of various programs is not incompatible with the idea o( 
mamtaining VR as a separate identifiable program Currently, Governors have 
Iniitude in the organizational placement of the VR program within State 
government Additionally, the Act contains the flexibility to allow VR agencies to 
participate in various typos of oi.e-stop shopping configurations within their states 
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OviT th"' past >»>vit;i! inoiiih.-^, we li.ivi' t'ni,'.ti;.-il :ri .1 tiusp.lfr <>! dj.-.m lus.-s wrh \'\{ 
.M'^j-nrv tiir.H-tors uliosi' ;ip'iu-H'S arc parlioipatinj: i: t;.'.,- ip ^ hopping 

pr<)jjrani> In <'v»ry c.-isi'. coordii -iin'm wnh ih.- .-^lat.- - dvitjuI i-rnpldyini rU ir.iiinii.- 
.<vs*..-:n l..!.* p:->M'i- '! i " hiMU'in ii^ tl^*- pr.-.M-.i::. N<-v.-r- .(.•.■!.. 
p.irii.-.p.it:::.: in w;;-".-n>p >li.ippir::: i \;'n'S.'"-ii thf ii:.]"-v'-.>i.f «■; \ H ■.]■■■ 
nM^.nnifiC >i'p;«r.i:i* in ufi'T in pri».-i»r\"' the .ivail.H».Ji:y i>i <iiinpf !-i":-.si\ .■ 

>P'V'.:sli/<'.l s.»rv:i I-T pci.j.l.' wnh (li.-ahiln m*s. p.iri :> til.irlv tlj.'s.- \\\']\ .-<'\<»r(' * 
disabiii" i«- 

W.' ri--::i-'.-' '-Ml I' ini[>'jrNjrii ih.it (j'l.i-r i inplii\ pn-jri-.i!!.- Ai'mn .i iv iki 

pr«<vi.-!-"> t'lf s-TviiiL' [ipopli* ^•. nh (iisainliHi's uhn ir.tv noi riMjmrt' ihi- 
conipri'h'-nsivi-' si*rvioos of thi vocational rohahilnati.in pro(.Tam. parU< ul;jr!v \\\<>'-- 
v.Uh I".-.- s«'\iT" «li.-.i!)i!itH's t i<»arly. pfopfc wiih di.-nbiliin'S muM have <Hpi;ii ;uvp.^s 
ii» iir«\ .'■•■rvii i'y .iv.iil.il)li' to < *lH'r.- HM\\,.\cr. hi -'<ir !- .n!v i h;s ii.i-- : <r. 
■ 1 ,. , .... 

Af;«>th«'r drivii.t: Sirii* t\)r con.sohdaiion (if jnh tramint: projrrams ihr h')p«' nt 
.i.-hi«"vi;ij: .1 snnphfu'd >yj,ioni and fnhanfiiifi the cusiiHh.t".- m!.' m {/laiinnu' .md 
•'l«Ti:i;_ |;i'>ynu'rjl lr;nninf: siTvioi--- We lu'lirv'' h.iih .if ihi *-"' m1i'ci !i\.--- .i;-.- 
K-.iftrr. . \ ijhiliT a ^pi-ii;ilt/itl pr'tuT.nn <«f vni-.tt n-nal P-lialuhriHitin Th"- ]W2 
.inj.'!it:-:.. !i' Ki [>ahj!it.itiiin Aft inrlndt- pr"v;.-ii»ii> '■' In^r■■.l^"■ nur *:\\.-\'^r.\» v.- 

p.irf i.:p.iii")n ni n haluhiat u-n pr<ir<»ss '! hi'.-i» i-'-w prnv i.-inn ■ ri'l»'i! .-d i-j a> tl.-- 
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<-li<>ift» prnviMtitisi tfi:;hirt<» llu* [)i!ii(:ipl<' ol tln' chi'tit ;i.s tMisloipj'!' 
\V»' l).'li«-vi- '.li:> pr-'Vi.-i.-!} i< .Hi important f\prei:sii"ii uf th<' thai r»'li;il)ili'.;i!M»ti 

IS tint <iir.j>ly a ljami-«MU i-i bf pa;\<iv»'ly r<ri'iv<'ii l)ut a prup-.nn lliai piMnutt<'.-^ x-lt- 
l.-ip a:ai >■ 

Wr h.'lh'V" tnal K.'di i.tl proi:r:im> must !>»• alih' tn ♦i.-ini)nstraU> ilu'ir I'ttfriiv.'in'S.-! 
\V«' ar<' <-n:ri !.!!y innli it.ikim: a unnilnT <»1 aciivitit'u m ordor in ir.ipnno liu- 
••t:"'«'tiv<Mi">.- pr-urrain. a maji^r nuilli-yrar lonuntudmal .-^ludy ■■! 

Jfji' i»r'>i:r.i!:i an i ih-' 'i'-V''l'il'n;t'ni ')! »tna>niplit :it{'d artamniabih'y in''a:='iri « 1 };■■?=•' 
niM-iir.-> :■•">. p.'(I"! :iiaTa in"ina;i>rs >\n U as i)tnnl)» T> wl cu-ioniors .-i j -. tMi, 
<'inn!"nin<*nt fut.nnws. job rouMiiion. and cusIditiit salisl.utioTi In this way wo hop<- 
!n b«'v«.!:<l tho tr>l|f'. tion •»} rross measures ut' pro^iratn ptTlortnaiuo and Corns on 
what wv itMiard as qinihtativi* nn-ai-ures (d pro-am success. 'V\w lonKi^^niuuil sludy 
• wdi .'xanr.tit' ih-' SM«'ta'Ss -it lh<' profTr.nn in assi>inif: nidividiials witi\ 'hsabdr.ics 
'o a.f!n»'v.' Mi. '.ainabli' iniprov.Mnfnts ni i-niploymfnt. tMnnnLV. nuli'piMKii'nri'. 
'l\iahtv !if.' and will lollow ap[>roxntvitoly 10.000 proirram participants. In 
atidilmn. wf arc pan u'lpaiini: in tho Administration s IJisai)ility Hohcy Kcniow whifb 
\< .■\ani::v:-.i: tin- \ annus K.'tit»ral luofrr.iins sitvihk individuals with disabilitn'> 

1:! fl.-Mi..:. !•■» mi' anani >tato thai th.' K-'iiabilitation S<>rvui'S Adnnnistrati-ni 
-ironiily 1^-1;.. m's ihat i.. <»id.' witli (ii>abihln's snrnilicantly bi'nofit bom a (list nut 
pr-'i:rani > \ v.>t-aiional r^'liabilitaln.n \\«' iiri» liooply roiu ornj»d lliat tDmbiiun}: 

(> 
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rehal)iIil;ition with otlipr joh training prof,T<un- will rtviirn ^:s to a c-in;vi'.< nm \\!iiT<Mn 
individuals with disabilitio« and. particularly individuals wuh ^-v^ rt' «!i-v.ili!liiM'>. will 
ha VP littU' opportunity to obtain the sorvicps n<Mni<'d to bocoino t.ixpayitic. 
contnbtiiiuj^ nu»in})<'r;s of thoir communities Tho (*«)mpr»'li<Misivi' n.itur«> »!,•• 
vocational n»habilitation pm^Tam distinguishes it from othor job tnurnnu pr<'i:r.in>* 
At the same time, the Act allows and. m fact, enccnira^es the VK prurrMn; lo wmk 
rollahoratively with other employment .services 

As (^^mmlssloner of Un- K<»h.abilitation S<»rvi(es Achmnistr.iUnn. I wi.-ri vm i !<i know 
I hat I ani p"rson.i}iy and deeply committed to wfjrkuif; actively i".w.»rd j r<i;uoiin:: 
expanded employinent oppori unities for people with disabilities It i.^ nur hnpi* thai 
we can continue to buiid on the success of the past 75 years and apply mir research, 
experience, and imaj,nnation to the important job of hetpinR people with disabilities 
10 re.ich their full"»st potential 

I thank y«)\i for allowinf; me the opportunity to presenl my view- Th;- * .mt lu<!i»s 
my remarks. I would ho happy to answer questions 



Chairman McKeoN, Thank you very much. 
Mr. Kemp. 

STATEMEINTT OF PAT KEMP, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, RCH 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, INC. 

Mr. Kemp. Mr. Chairman, Members of the subcommittee, thank 
you for the opportunity to testify on my experiences with private 
sector systemic models of rehabilitation for persons with severe dis- 
abilities. 

I am Pat Kemp. I am Executive Director of RCH Technical Insti- 
tute in Seattle, Washington. 

Our vision is to provide the opportunity for economic independ- 
ence through education that leads to employment for persons with 
severe disability. RCH starts with jobs and ends with jobs. 

RCH Technical Institute is a private, nonprofit, postsecondary 
training and employment center for persons with severe disabil- 
ities. Our 14 years of experience has demonstrated a 90 percent 
placement record of high expectancy employment outcomes for over 
1,200 individuals. 

Our program participants are people with a broad range of dis- 
abilities, including sensory, motion, psychological, and mild cog- 
nitive challenges. RCH offers programs in computer programming, 
electronics, business, computer aided design, customer service, and 
computer networking. RCH focuses on jobs. If a program does not 
lead to employment, we find another one that does. 

RCH is an employer driven system. The partnership between 
RCH and over 250 businesses insures training is relevant and that 
participants are ready to enter the work force. For instance, 50 per- 
cent of a class that graduated two weeks ago is now employed. 

An IBM study states that each successful rehabilitation saves the 
taxpayers approximately $500,000 over the 25-year working life of 
the individual. Based on this figure, RCH's work to date will save 
the taxpayers in excess of $600 million. 

Our demonstrated success 'g based on three major program com- 
ponents: strong industry and private sector investment and partici- 
pation. 

Over 250 businesses participate in curriculum development, stu- 
dent mentoring, internship and apprenticeship programs, and 
classroom instruction. Industry needs drive our programs. Addi- 
tional private sector investments are provided by in-kind contribu- 
tions and direct funding. The business community donates in ex- 
cess of 150 labor hours per student performing these tasks. Having 
been brought into our program through participation, these same 
businesses hire our graauates. 

The second program component is private/public sector partner- 
ships. Over a decade of on-site seamless service with Washington 
State Employment Security providing placement support to pro- 
gram participants. On-site support from the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. We are currently teaming with DVR on plans for an 
innovative service delivery demonstration model to be implemented 
in July of 1995. 

The third component, a systemic model of integrated service de- 
livery. Over 10 years of experience providing services in a model 
that today would be called a one-stop job service center. The con- 
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cept of seamless employment services integrating comprehensive 
supportive services, program and training ser\uces, and placement 
services. Team counseling concepts that result in individualized 
participant planning and program implementation. 

Let us first be clear that persons with severe disabilities have 
special needs and including this community in a generic job train- 
ing program is problematic. We must preserve the integrity of the 
Rehabilitation Act. While there are many ways to implement this 
funding strategy, the key to successful employment of persons with 
severe disabilities is to maintain dedicated program funding. 

Based on our experience, we are proponents of allowing greater 
privatization of vocational rehabilitation services for persons with 
severe disabilities. Greater privatization is a compassionate and ef- 
ficient solution that leads to more choice, better quality, increased 
capacity, and development of national performance standards. 

How can we achieve greater privatization? Allow the private sec- 
tor the opportunity to compete on a level playing field by insuring 
participant choice of rehabilitation options during all phases of the 
process. An individual with disability may select any cost effective 
vendor, public or private, on the approved list maintained at ^ one- 
stop center. This will insure that the laws of supply and demand, 
the free market system, determine market share for vendors. 

Give the private sector direct access to a percentage of Title I 
funds. Allow the private sector to match dollars. 

Create national performance standards that are applied equally 
to both the private and public sectors. 

Legislation should require State plans to specify how the private 
sector will be involved in the rehabilitation process. 

In conclusion, we are here today because you have a historic op- 
portunity to change the inefficient way rehabilitation has been ad- 
ministered in this country. Federal dollars are eaten up in large, 
bureaucratic system, the end result being less services for those 
trying to enter and reenter the work force. 

The private sector wants to participate in the process of getting 
people with disabilities into the work force and off of government 
subsidies that cost taxpayers in excess of $200 billion. 

We support and are very interested in your efforts to improve ef- 
ficiency, reduce waste, and provide effective rehabilitation services 
to people with severe disabilities. 

Finally, the most compassionate solution is the one that gets the 
most Americans with disabilities into livable wage jobs and off of 
the self-esteem destroying subsidies. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kemp follows:] 
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Pat Kemp 



I hasii'i.i:! .i:uJ mk-|!iIvis .<i ilu- M:hL.'i5it:;iitL-L- lli.iiik l.'i il.^- .-pr^'-'iJ^ -i^ 

■t-slil\ . n nu k \fVr»viKON jm i\ .»k- m-\ !.m s\sk-inn.- m.-.k-Kol u-luihi:?'..:: !. r r. iNons 

vMih >L'\LK- .ii>.\Bll II M S i .iin I'.ii KcmiMlu' 1 ^lmuim' DikM.'I o| KCH l.x:iu:.. ' 
ii,M:un.-rn W .ishin jioM Si.ik' i)\u w^iow i.» [Ht A iJc ihc .'pp' unsi \ l-. oiiomu 
.iuk |vii.i\!uc thiouLMi L'iUkJli.M\ lliji K'.uUii.otn|Mo\nvni L'l |Vl^■M^s nmiIi m-\.-ii- 
.111. Mill ! lll-S KC'll Marls with aiul oikIs with U'\'s 

KCH IVvhnii.il Instiiiik' is j pi i\.>k' n.»ii ;Mnin |>os|sl-lo!uI.ii\ tuiium- aii.U "ii|>l. \n:oni 

tOlUCI 1.11 IXIs.MIs sC\LlC LilsAUIl irilS Our I I \LM!s.-l CSjVIIOlk.- h.js 

.loiihMi.ii.HL'J .1 ^iVi placement retorcl of liij-h tvpcttaiu v iinpluvnunl 
outcnnu's fur u\er 1200 lndi\ ichials. Oni pioiiMin [\iiiki|>.iins aio \Mih a 

buMvl i.in-L- ol JisAUU.n II-.:: iikLKlmi: s.-nsou moiuMi. p>\v huK>i:u.ii. .nul miKi 
LOiiiiiliNcVliallcnccs KCH ulk-is pn.:.:..ims .n . oinpuk-i p-ojriaininmv:. ekvtioniv v 
hiiMik'ss vMUpiikT akk-vl vk-sii-n.. usi..ii;ci sl-imlc. .iiwlviMn|>iik*i iKMN^oikiivj KC H 
fofiivfs on johs il .1 i^rojjiani lLk-mh i.-avl u» L in,i!v.\ iiK-iit litul aiivMlk-r .-ik- U'.al 

.k-.-s 

RCll is an imploMT drl%tT. sxsicm. IIk- jMiincislnp hcU\cui KCJl I-^t) 
hiisiiicsscs L-n-.uu-s u.);r.;r,e is ick-\am aiui ih.U [Miluipanis .iic icad\ lo ciikM ilk- \\.'ik 
tofLL- l or iiisiaiUL-. >0'; ol a L lass lhal j:iavluak\l iwow^cks a;.:*' is nuw oiuplo\^ M \ii 
IH.MMikK M sk-s'iial lMlIi sikVCssiul k'hahilHalivMi sa\csilk' la\pa\o:s a|^pivui:5iakl\ 
\s(H)(i(Hi .i\LT Ike i\\cnl> li\c >t'ai tti'ikmi: lik'v»l ihc iiuli\ ivlual Mascvl vnlhi^ Ji-mik- 
KCll s work lo.latL- will sa\c lIu- la\p..-.s.-. in cvvC^s ot MKI Million vlolLii » 

Dur .k inoii-.'.i ..k-,1 MIL L CSS IS h.iscdviii ilikk- iiMjoi |»ioi:i.iin v ompoik-nK 

1 Stronj* tndiistr) / private st^tor iii%estnieiU and partieipalion. m^.i 
JsOluiMik-sscs p'iitkt|».-k' in LiiiiiLuliiin vlc^ L-l.»|Mncni . sjmkm inciu-'iiiiiJ. 
iiiieipslnp aikl iiik L'^hip piovraMis. .md Lkissiooin msiakiioii l-uln>n\ jua-.Is 
.tii\L-vMii pio-jiain- .AddtlivMUil jMuaU'scLk^i ih\cMnk-ms aic |»ro\ kkJ h\ i s.n.l 
I oMlMhiiii'>n^ .iikl diiL-\ I hiiulmi: I hc tmsnk-ss oMnimimt\ vionak s in 
: so kil^oi liouis pet sUivk-iit pcit.titinni; ihesc la^ks \l\\\'y> houviw inlo.-.a 
proL-iain iluuieh parlkipation ttk-sc same hiiMiu'sses ime om cuulu.iks 

I'rivate / public sector parlntrships. ()\ei a vi^eadc oi on ^ik- ^ealMl^■>^ 
..■r\ke with \V aslnneu^n .Siak- Inipkw mem Seuiriu pto\ i.liiu* plaLeiiieiU viipp.-r. 
to pioirrain participanis. On sne sup|H»ii the I)i\ision ol Wvaiional 
KehahililahiMi Wc arc tuirenl!\ kMiiiini: wilh DVK on plans k.i an miiio\.iI:M' 
sei\Ke vkti\ci> ilcinoiisiiation nioLlel k* K* iMi(Mcinenk*d in iriK oi l'i«is 

' .SNstemic model of inteurated servtee deli\erv. (Uei kii \cais evpetu iue 
pt'.Aivhni: sei\kes ma inotk-l liiai kHl.i> woiiUI be ..tllevl a (^ne Stop Ji^h ( liUvi 
The eonJcpl seamless empki\ ineni sei\kes mk-iiialin-^ ^ompt('liensi\e 
-iippoilue sei\ kcs. pumrain aful liainiiii: sei\ n-es and (^kKt-meni ■.ei\ Ke- I l ain 
.ounsclmi: Lv^nv-tpis ihauesull m iik1i\ uluali/evl pailKi[Mnl planniui; aiul |Mo-jiain 
iinpleineMk!t!»^M 
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Lotus l:rM Iv^lc.nlfuii pvTsoiis with sc\fic .lisAlUl.i IIF-.S hj\f sjXM.il rk'ois.iiij 
•ii.iiiiiin^ tills toninuir.iiv in iifiK'n.j it»h imiiiiivj pu'i:t.iins is p:.'Nc:^i.i!K c i^uist 
l^icsci\ciiK- iijkiiiiu Ml Ilk' Kdi.ih.lii.auin Aa Www .11 ■ n..iri\ \\.u^ i«Minj«k-inv«r.{ 

Jl.is M:ik!:nj s:r.jk'i:\. iIh- kov i») sullCssIuI L'n!;>l»>> riicni **! pcisxiiis .\:iti m-utv 
lisABII IIIIS iM.> iikiimam .lc;lk.ik-J prniir.iiii kindiii.:: 

Hjsc.I -'II .Mr c\pcrk'ik\*. wj.- jk* piopMiici'ts »i| .iIIk^mji.: :;:cak'! pii\.j;i/.:n-«n i«r \»\.ii;onal 
idMh)liuit:.Mi sci\kcv lor |vrsin-,s u till ••iM.rc Jis Mill ifll.S (iKMk-r pt n .ai/jiion is .1 
st'tiifMsM.m.ik' .UkUirkkMU sul'ilitni ihj! uiil k'.uj to 

! More, hou col sci\kcs J,m pcopk- \utti s.'\cio disAlill I I'll S 

- Bcikr qu.iliK or sci\ kcs iliioiij;li (.oiiipcMUoii 

^ lik UMscil c.ip.kiu ilir-.Mii:li pri\.iic ss.vior irncs'nu'in ,11 ul rii.ikh ol kdcuil Uiiujim; 

i l)c\clopmcn{ x.| j1.1tuMi.1l iviloniMiw si.irkl.irjs iliji will ciiii.irKc . >piiiii,ii .ilU^jjioii 
o| pros5.Mit .uixl iiituic s^jra* lcvJci.il lunils 

flow ..III wc .Khic\c :_'rc.iicr pn\ .ui/.nioii ' \ilo\\ the pii\.iic >caor the upponuim\ t.^ 
ioiiiivk- on .1 ic\cl pl.i\ int: tielj h\ 

I KnMiro parlleipanl choice o| {ch,ihilii.iiH>n options slur in 1: .ill ph.iscs o| ihc 

pr»H.css An iikIi\u1u.iI with disABII.I I'^' ni.i\ select .in> cost eltoai\c \eiuJor 
'pri\.iie or puhik / 011 the .ipprti\ed list rn.iint;imrd jt .1 one siopj. enter This wiil 
ensiiie ih.ii the laws ot supplv and Jrm.iiiJ tlrec m.irket s\ stem • Jetei nunc iii.iiket 
•>h.irc tor \eiujois 

- (Ii\o :h\* |)ri\;Ue sett or dirttt uceoss to a pcrtentauc o\' Title I funds. 
\do\\ it:cpi:\.Mc sc^ lot to p.mk ip.itc In [.iisuhj pn\ .He st..i(«i tn.its. h d-ill.irs to 
MKic.isc ihcvM'kdl s\ stems L.ipjeit\ flic lesi-ltiiii: ^(Mii[H:iiiK«n will losict ^le.ilet 
Jiokc .lud s\ stem ettCLtiNcncss 

('te.iic national ptrrormani't' statidards that arc applied iijualh to ln»th 
Ihc private and public sectors, f-'uturc decision linkers wiil Ii.i\c .1 
v«>iiip.ii.iii\c iMMs itir decisions on jlk^jtions to puhlie .iiid pii\.ite scsti^rs In 
.uldition. pert.umanec stjud.iids will ensure niialil) ser\rcc dcli\c:\ arid ...m 
prt>\kle .1 h.iMs to ensure cltecti\c scrMce tor the iiu»si sc\crel\ tlisABI I.I) li is 
.ilso our hcltct that an\ natmnal sundords nuist iii-jludc niandalcs tor sei\ kc to 
SSI .^SDI reupients eapahle ot rctur-nini: to w(»rk I.ci:ts|jtion should rnaridalc 
'.initorin icporiini: guides and lonnats locnsuie consistent iijtjonal data 

* I entsljiiun should require Slate Plans ti> spccif\ how the pri\ate sector 
Will be involved m the rehabilitation pnvess States must Jcmonsttaic their 
proposed plans lor pri\.itc sector partreipatu^n 

In ii'Mi-luNion we .irc hcie !od.i\ fvcaiisc yni have a lUstork cpporlunitv to clianjjc the 
.nctlkk-m rcl)at>ihlalu^ii has hccn .ulminisrctcd in this st"iinti\ I cderal dollars .ire- 
eaten up 111 lari;c bjreaUL'r.rtiL s\ stems, the end result heme less sctMces lor those tPMne to 
ctiicr and re enter the work hnce Hie private scs.l(»r wants to p.irtkipate 111 the process' i-t 
jcttini: people wnh disABIl.I I'lI-.S into the work Inrcc .itid oti ot th^* iiovcmnient subsidies 
thai ^ost t.i\p.i\eis III c\Less ot :')0 billion dollars 
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hin;ill\. ihe hum (.onipasMtmaso stiluium is the one iluii i:cis the inosi Aiiiorj^-.uis wiih 
di>ABILrnES lino !i\.thic w.iijc u»bs .iiid ol\ ot ihc sell c^iooin iksir«'\ lU): subsiJics I he 
^ttmpa'^Monjlc soluiion is a svCioniic model ilut tjciiii.iics !hc tninsiium lioni suhsidv lo the 
\«.oik loiee. prOMdes iiuximum pariicipani choice. pm\idcs maximutn capacilv tor linmed 
icdeiai tunds. and is Kiscd on he:ilih> compelition \Oiich leads \r ihc host possible scr\ icc 

\Vc support and aie \vr\ inieiestcd m \our etl'ons lo itnpto\c c!tieien..-> . icduce waste, and 
pro\uie'eiieLH\e iehahilnaiu>n scr\ ice's to people with disABll.ITlUS. li '^e can pioMde 
additional iiitormali\in lo suppoil voureMons please coiitad Pal Kemp al RC H Technual 
InsiiiuteilOM .V>S I tes|vJiti}!t> request ihal this testimoiu .slid itanscrspis !roni an> 

v|uesiions he entered mio ihe heaiing record 

Thank You 



Patrick R Kemp 
h\ceiiti\e Dirtclor 
RCn Tevhmeal Insuiuie 
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Executive Summary 



RCIl Technu jl Insiiujrc is a private non profit posisecondoi) liaiiusi}; .ind cnipk»\ ir.cnl 
:enier for prisons smiJi ^c^elc disADlLITIES Our 14 \caib of experience hoi 
ncinoiuira'.cJ a ^7c place ;Ticm record of high c^pcaajity employment ouiconie^ toi oncj 
1200 individuals. Our success is based on ihrcc nujor program coinwncnis 

1 Strung industry / pri>utc sector investment and porticipatimi. Ovc; 
250 huMnesves pfjnicipi»ic in curriculum devclopmcnu siudeni nicnioiiMi;. 
iniciiiship HiKl appr^rmiteship pr0t.ram^. and clnssiooin jiiMrutiiyri InvesnncnK 
arc provided in in-kind comnbuiion^ and dircci lunding 

2 Private / public seclr)r portncvshlps. Over a decade ol on sUe ssjmie^s 
.service \Mth Washington State F.iuployincni Scturu> providing placemcni «>ii,>pvtn 
to piogiain pariicipanu. On-sitc support from the Division of Vocationnl 
Rchabiliiaiion, We are ciiiiciilly working with DVR on plans foi un ii»novaij\i- 
service deliver) deinoiisiiaiiyii model lo be implemenieri in Ju!y o! i995 

? Systemic juodtl of intcgriited service delivery. Over itn years experience 
providing services in a model ihat :cdny woulu be Cdllcd a 'One Slop Job Ceniei 
The concept of seamless empjoymcnl services integrating comprehensive 
supportive services program and training services, und plccctnciu service Team 
counseling cnnccpts Jh.ii result m individuali7^d pailicipaiu plannini; and program 
impiememation 

Based on our cxpcncn>*e. wc aie proptments of Qllimniii grtMcr pru'atization of vovjjtmnal 
irnttbihtaiu'n >civici> for persons wuh se\eie di^ABlLITIES- Grtater privatization is a 
coinpfl-^isioiiatc solution ihat will lead to; 

Morcv!iJii.c of ^rv iccs for petpple \*r|ih se vere dtsABILl TIES 

2 Bi'ticr quali'.y of services iliiougli compciiiion 

1 Increased cap«ciiy through private sector invesi-ncni nnd tnnid» of federal f'^iidmc 

4 OcvclopRunl of national perfnimnn-c siand<*tiJs thai va'iII ennance opiimal aM'x;a-'.on 
of present and future staiee fcdcial fiind.s 

Hov. zx'i v^c achieve greater pnvaii^aiion'* Allovv the pnvate sectm rUe op^Kniumiy lo 
compete on a level playing Held by- 

Otve the piivHte sector direct acctJtv to a percentaRe uf Tide I funds, 
^llow I he pnviite sector to panic I pule hy mtsmg piivaie sector match doharv lo 
increase Ihe overall systems capacily. Tlic reMihing competition a'iM fooci gienici 
choice and svstem effectiveness 

2. ( reute national perfurmancf standards that are applied equativ to both 
the private and public .«;ccloii. Future decision makcr<; ^^ill have a 
comparative ha.sis foi docjMonv on allocations to public und piivaic sectors In 
addition. jKiloiiiuttcc Mandiirds will cnsute quahiy sci'virc delivery andean 
provide J hQvt^ to ensure effective service for the most ^cvciclv disABLED It is 
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al«>our beiiefihji any nunonftl siRiidard* muii include mandais'i for service lo 
•SSl/SSDl rccipicms Ctipable uf reluming to N^ork 

Finally u ts our experience thai persons with severe disABILITIES hj\e bprcul nccd> niid 
including ihiscommunuy in generic job liauiin^ programs Ji problejnauc We niust 
prcser»e'ihc .nicgfiis ot 5hc Rchnbiltiaitoii Atl and foxier compciiiion through pnvau^auan 
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Chairman McKeon. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Hall, are you ready to proceed? 

STATEMENT OF HARRY HALL, DIRECTOR, THE DEVELOPMENT 
TEAM, ACCOMPANIED BY MS. LENNY GRANGER 

Mr. Hall. I am. 

Mr. Chairman and Members, I am Harry Hall from Jacksonville, 
Florida, and with me is Lenny Granger from Falls Church, Vir- 
ginia. I am 'the President of a small, 12 year old, not-for-profit cor- 
poration called the Development Team, Inc., and I am the Project 
Director of one of the seven Choice projects awarded by the Reha- 
bilitation Services Administration last year based on the Choice 
provisions that were added in October of 1992 to the Rehabilitation 
Act. 

We have provided you with written testimony. I have given to 
Hans Meter for you and for your Members a full set of the kind 
of manuals that we use to train our leadership and provide to our 
participants. So you can see the entire thing, in all of its detail, 
and I nope that in the questioning process we will have a chance 
to describe how we actually do some of this. 

At this time I introduce to you Lenny Granger. Lenny came to 
Career Choice in Northern Virginia in May of 1994 and joined a 
group program for persons with disabilities. She prepared and will 
make our opening statement. 

Ms. Granger. Mr. Chairman and committee Members, I am here 
to tell you first hand about Career Choice, a program that offers 
a sane and creative alternative to conventional rehabilitative serv- 
ices. The Career Choice model assumes that disabled people such 
as myself are best qualified to determine which services will help 
them gain or sustain employment and that people with disabilities 
can help each other in this process. 

I was one of 12 people with chronic disabilities who were privi- 
leged to test this model last summer. For many of us the disabil- 
ities were not readily apparent. One used a wheelchair, one or two 
others a brace or crutch. Some had been disabled a year or two, 
one nearly a lifetime. I was among those who had spent all adult- 
hood struggling with a debilitating disease for which there is now 
no cure. 

I was 19 studying abroad when I was diagnosed with rheumatoid 
arthritis. Doctors hoped that it was the juvenile form of the disease 
which I would have outgrown, but I have never had a day of remis- 
sion since May 1974. I had studied ballet for 13 years and was en- 
rolled in a dance education program in the States upon my return. 
Obviously, those plans were abandoned. 

I remember my college years as a sea of pain that I refused to 
allow drown my hopes for a professional altogether. I earned a B.A. 
and Master's in English, worked for more than 17 years an editor, 
finally winning a challenging editorial position in the performing 
arts in 1985. 

All that time I had sustained full-time work, but by 1989 I re- 
quired a total hip replacement. The surgery was initially success- 
ful, but within a few months, I could not get through a normal 
workday without requiring prescription pain killers too potent for 
daily use. o c *, 
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Going onto disability, that is, social security disability insurance, 
as I did in 1990 was a blow. I had been treated for depression for 
nearly as long as for the arthritis, but nothing prepared me for the 
loss of my .livelihood. Work had always been a tonic for joint pain 
because my concentration had a different focus. 

Since the conventional work setting was no longer a possi' 'lity 
for me, I approached my DRS counselor with an alternative. C^-ild 
she support modest professional training in the arts? She refused 
to even consider the request, labeling it too frivolous. 

Perhaps she would be surprised to know that because of Career 
Choice, I now have shoes that enable me to sustain part-time em- 
ployment as a professional actress. In addition. Career Choice's 
support has allowed me to work one on one with a mentor to com- 
plete work on a collection of short stories and to find an agent for 
my work. 

Since the program, I have fiction and poetry published for the 
first time and a full-length play produced, through contacts and 
skills I developed in the program, I am retaining; part-time employ- 
ment as I move toward my longer term goal of being a writing con- 
sultant to children. It is work that is the easiest on my joints and 
for which I have a gift. 

I dislike the word "empowerment" because it is over-used and 
sends up red flags in the minds of some listeners, but there is no 
other word for the effect that Career Choice has had on me and my 
fellow participants. 

Thank you very* much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hall and Ms. Granger follows:] 
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Tcst'monv - March 29, 1995 
before Cornmittoe on Kconomic 
and Kducational Opportunity. 
U.S. Hounc of Reprt'sentatiu's 



Opening Statement b\ Harry Hall 



* Ir. Chairniun and Ni embers of the Commiiiee. 

I am Harr>' Mall from Jac!:son\ ille, Fiorid.i. Wuh mc \^ 1-cnns Gr:ini:or from FalK Church \"ir. 
j;inia. 

I am the Preside nl of a small, i: \ ear old not-tor prdfii compary called Tlie Oevelopmeni Team, 
Inc. And. I am the Prujeci Direcior of one ol ihe ^e\en Choice Dcmonstraiion Projecis runded 
last >ear by RSA under ihe choice pro\ision<i added in Tiile \lll of the Rehabilitation Act in Oc- 
!ober 1^02. 

We have provided some written tCitimony. and I have brought t vets of I^ader«ihip and Par- 
ncipant Manijals which explain in complete detail how our projc^ . orks; 1 will leave one set for 
>ou. Mr. Chairman, and one for the ranking mmority member. I ho^c that during the questioning 
by Members there will be opportunities to explain how wc have designed our project to ureatK ex- 
pand choice by persons with disabilities. 

Auhis n'mc. I mtroduce lo>ou l^nny Granger. Lenny came to the Career Choice site in Northern 
Virginia in May 1994 and joined a group program of persons with disabilities. She \m1I make the 
opcm'ng statement. 
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Opening Statement b> Lenn\ Granger 



I jm here lo leil >i>j tirsih;jnd iiWka Career C"hn;^c. :i prdgram ih:i! oJier" ;s ^^nc .jnJ >.rcjt!\c .ilicr- 
njii\e to c{>n\cnnoiKjl rchabi!iti\e Ncrxic'e^ 1 mC C\:rcL*r ("hoKC m(>\Jcl aN^uiix^ 'iiji J<xuhicd 
pccple >uch m>vclt jrc hcvi quiiiii'ied to deicrminc \*.hich scr\icc<> hcip ihem c.jin or ^j^tain 
emplovmeni and ihji people uiih di^jhilitic^ can help each Diher in ihis pri)ccv>. 

I was one of 1- people \\ ith chronic divabilmes ho \*.ere pn\5lcpcd lo Jc>l jIijs ni<idel bsi ''jn::r.<. r 
I-'or many of us, ihe di>ahilines \\ere not icaiJiK apparent; one used a\^heeichair, one (>r iwo 
others a hrace or crutch. Some had been djNabled a sejr or i\\o, one nearly □ lifetime. I \*. j> 
among those \^ho ha^e spent jil jdulthond strucglmc \*.ith □ debihtatine di^ea^e for which there k 
ncm no cure. 

I -A its 19, studying abroad. \v ben I s^as ducno^ed \M!h rheumatoid arthnts. nociors hoped .t 'Atjs 
the juvenile form of the disease, uhich I \\oi:ld b;:ve outgrown. [3ut I ba^e nescrhaoadav of 
remission since Ma> W4. I had studied t^allct for 13 \ears jnd was enrolled to begin a dance 
education program in the Stj'.esVjpon r.i\ :cl..in (^h\iou>l%. tho^e pian^were jbundoned. 

I remember m\ college >ears js j sea of pain th.it I refused to <jllow drown ni\ hopes fur a profes- 
sion altogether. I earned a B..\. and masjcr's in Fnglibh, worked for more than 17 \cars as nn 
editor, finally winning a challenging edito'ial position in the pertorniing arts in 19S5. 

All that time I had sustained full-time work, but b> 1*^K9 I required a total hip replaecme M l>e 
surgery was initially successful but within a few months. I could not get througl. a norma! ^orkdav 
without requiring prescription pain killers too potent to use daily. 

Going onto disability (i.e.. Social Security Disabilitv Insurance) as 1 did in 1990 w as a blow. I had 
been treated for depression for nearly js long as for the arthritis, but nothing piepared me for the 
loss of my livelihood. Work had alw jvs been j tome for joint pain, because my concentration had a 
different focus. 

Since the conventional work setting was no longer a possibilitv for me, I approached my DRS coun- 
selor with an alternative. Could she support modest professional training in the arts? She refused 
to even consider the request, labeling it too frivolous. 

Perhaps she would be surprised to know that because ofCarcer Choice, 1 now have shoes that 
enabled me to sustain part-time emplo>ment as a professional actress. In addition. Career 
Choice's support has allowed me to work one-on-one with a mentor to complete work on a collec- 
tion of short stories and to find an agent for my work. 

Si;^cc the program. I have had fiction and poetr>' published for the first time and a full -le net!: pla> 
produced. Through contacts and skills I developed in the program. I am retaining part-time 
cmploNment as I moNC toward iny longer-term goal of being a w riting consultant to children. It is 
work that is the easiest on my joints and for which 1 have a gift. 

I dislike the word empowerment because it is over -used and sends up red l":ags in the minds nf 
'^ome listeners. Rut there is no other wnrd for the effect that Career ChiMce has bad nn me and in\ 
lellnw partK^pants. 
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Written Testimony 
Suniman: Career Choice National Demonstration 

C.irecf Choi*:e i\ ihc populiir r..it7)e {".>r a proajni which i<; being con^!..cieil :n the S.jn I>:inci>«.ii 
[id\ jrea ".n CjIifoKi;;!. in Ndrihern Virginia and the Disuici. and in Jack\(>r.\iilo. rit»r;da 

Career Ch(>!ce is one (^t >e\en naiiiuul d^■mo^^^ra^io^ projects designed to enhance conxumer c<ni' 
irul !□ the pursuit of ^elected career goals and in obtaining chosen services and products necesN.ir\ 
U) meet ihcir goals. l"he De\e'opmcnlTeam. Inc . collaborating with ibe Center for Indc- 
i^cndcnl Living in Iierkele\ Calit'ornia: Center for Independent I i\ing in the District of ColunM^ia. 
ihc Fairfax CiKinty Disability Ser\ ici s Board, ar.d several other sponsoring organizations in Nor;h- 
ct:\ V irginia: and the Center f(>r Independent Living in Jacksonville. Florida to provide thiss^ni^jue 
cn^plov ment serNiccs program that fits the Independent Living philosophy, llic program m(>dcl in- 
cludes a twelve week gr(^up training pr<igram where peers support one another in a self-help 
process assisted bv volunteers from the business community. 

1 he program emphasizes that individuals with disabilities are usualK the best persons to make 
ieoixunis about tlieir own careers. Programs are focusing sequcniialK on \ ) phvsical-mobilit> re.- 

l.ited disabihties. ^) chronic, unpredictable disabilities. 3) learning disabilities. -1 ) deafness. 

5)H1\" .MDS and ^) men,:.!!, em 'Ih*. disabilities. Fach group will invc^Ke 10-12 persons v<.»th 

sjnr.Iar uisah.'Uies. 

llic question of whether persons with disabihties w ho want to make their ow n choices are able to 
do so and thereby achieve positive results through their ow n empowerment is already answered in 
the affirmative although the work of fully documenting this will go on for a while. 'Flie really hard 
work IS creating and refining the techniques and program components so as to enhance choice. 

n hen we talk about choice we mean: 

\. choice of whether to participate in the basic Choice program; 
2. choice of emplovment objectives; 

.'v choice of services or products needed to overcome barriers to employment; 

4. choice of providers or suppliers of needed products or services; 

5. choice of how best to persue career aspirations. 

Faking control, using self-assessment, self-management, self-advocacy to the maximum degree 
teasiHc is the empowering t'ramcwork. 

The initial choice technique is to directly reach very substantial numbers of persons with dis- 
abilities with a brochure describing the program and invite them to seek more information if they 
desire by mailing in a postcard from the brochure with their name and telephone number on it. 
I'tir each group training program vvc reach between 1.200 and 2,200 persons with disabilities. First. 
Jtelephotie discussion is initialed with the 45-60 persons who respond, on a first-come, first-served 
basis. "n>ose who believe the program may be helpful (averaging 18-23 persons) receive written in- 
tormation. a self-assessment inventorv and an invitation to a face-to-facc meeting, llie inter\iew's 
basic purpose is to help persons determine whether the program is likely to be beneficial to them. 
While it is envisioned that we vmII eventually encounter some circumstance in which a person 
wants to be invited, but the intervievvers believe they should not be, vve have not vet faced this in the 
Career Choice program. We take chances because to try to achieve higher levels of certainty is not 
practical or ct>si effective, and because with many circumstances of disability uncertainty is a re j lily. 

Ilic group training program is provided in 12 weekU 3 hour sessions. It sequentially f(KUscs on 
personal skills and attitudes, sclechon of an etiipUnment objective, selection of services and 
pr(»il()Cts needed. i(>h seeking skills and techniques t'(»r obtaining or retaining mainstream employ- 
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mcni opporiuniiicr- The design invclves a greai deal of v^ork at home, consuliaiion iih peer*., 
gucfi preseniaiions and interviews with persons from the bu«^iness community, and techniques to 
increa5e skill and confidence. 

A career club managed primarily by participants follows the group training, tach individual is 
matched with a business volunteer in the same field as their employment choice for the purpose c»t 
information interviews, net\^o^king help, resume review and practice interviev^s. Follow-up on a 
formal basis occurs at six month intervals for two )ears. 

Individuals arc e.xpecied to take primary responsibility for their job search/retention or career ad- 
vancement actions. 

Some from the world of rehabilitation have wondered whether this purposeful turning over of the 
responsibility for outcome to participants is viable. Our experience in Career Choice is that 

+ of persons who begin go on to complete the entire program and of those who complete we 
expect more than 70% will achieve their employment goal within two years. It is running over 5(K'e 
within six months of beginning the program and over 60% within one year. No two jobs are alike. 
Nearly all are well above entry level. Most are veiy good jobs. All jobs are in the mainstream - all 
are obtained by mainstream methods. 

The program model is developed sufficiently so that doing the program "by the book" works every 
lime. The need for adaptability for different persons' needs is built into the basic model. 

The primary tasks to ensure successful rcplicability arc to obtain local staff leadership who 
genuinely embrace an empowerment approach and continue to use the existing monitoring techni- 
ques. 

One of the most dramatic aspects of the project is how decisions are made to provide to individual 
participants whatever additional services or products they determine with the consultation of their 
peers in the group arc needed to achieve their goals. Through several sessions identified barriers 
are translated into service or product needs and extensive research/exploration occurs to deter- 
mine which provider or product or supplier is best. By session ten Purchase Requests are on 
paper. In session eleven each participant presents their requests to the group and a formal peer 
rc-vicw exercise occurs regarding each request. Thereafter the group becomes a budget making 
committee chaired by the non-voting project director. They have a total amount which they can 
commit of $15,600 for a group of twelve persons. Many outside the project doubted this process 
would be workable. In fact, this proce.ss has worked remarkably well for 9 groups to date, Tlie 
most important items, usually most of the requests, have been fully funded. Some have negotiated 
partial payments with commitments from the individual for the rest. Some requests have been 
turned down. No one has complained. The satisfaction with this process as well as the whole pro- 
gram is almost unanimous. 

Choice programming has great potential for both achieving results and being efficient. And. it is 
wholly cxhile rating climate in which to work. 

ITiis Demonstration Program is funded by the Department of Education, Rehabilitation Services 
Administration under the Client Choice provisions of October 1992, Title VUI of the Rehabilita- 
tion .Act. 

i'his Choice project provides the insight and model to replicate programs for use within Inde- 
pendent Livmg Centers and community-based organizations and wc believe also with stale \ocii' 
tional rehabilitation agencies in collaboration with community organizations. 

Attached arc a few documents which further explain the program and who we are. 
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Career Choice Program K)K IHK 

Center for Independent Li%inj» j^j^ ^^^^ 

^243 Beach B(tule>ard 
Jacksonville, KL322U7 
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It starts with a stamp. 

If you want to hear more about Career 
Choice, please return this postcard 
today. 

This is a unique opportunity for the first 12 
eligible applicants. The sooner you put this 
card in the mail, the better your chance of 
taking part in the next group. 
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HARRY L. HALL 



14:S6-14 Beach BNd.. f^^U 
J;u-kst>rnillcJ'L 32:50 
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RKCKNT KXPKRIKNCE 

President . The Development Team. Inc.. AugUNi 1^83 to present 

• (*fc.iU-d J nul'fui -pi. 'I'll Lorpoi.iUon dcdnMlcd lo ihc qualilv nf life of pcr^t-ns wuh Jisjl'ilitic^ 



liun. funclii^nsas ihc Priijccl Dirctttjr. ( rcnlcJ .» n.ilional program CjIIcd JOB RAISINiJ in uhich 
mi-rc lhan 2/^^) ptr^^•n^ v^iih disjhililics, S')1r pcisons v-ilh MS; 71'*^ of jII h.uc contplclcd Ihc 
procram have I'ccn \i,-nflcd vMlh 2 conscculi^c months cmpKntncnL 

• Developed and londucU'd .in SSA JcmonMrjlion i;rjnl project for 100 SSDI bcncTuiaiiCs villi MS 

• DcN doped d grjinl proj^r.mi in t i»lljb«.)r..{i.in vnih ihc Arlhrilis Foundjli<«n. building j njlion.il cnipkn- 
nicnl rcl.iU'd priMir.mv 

• Dovclopfd and is Pii»]C^"l nirccior of 3 grjnl proi:r.im wilh ihrcc t'lLs lo dcmonMr jlc in<rcjscd clii'nl 
choice in the viHJjllon.il rch.ibilil jlion process. 



Axvcinblcil colliiborjlinj; orj;.ini/jlions und prcp.if eil J nalional Projccl Wiih Indu^lrv li'jnl jpphc.i 




:. National Multiple Sclerosis Society. 1977 - 1983 




[isvioner. Rehabilitation Services Administration, Washington, O.C. 
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EDUCATION 



L'rban Tr.iining Cenier and L ni\crsiEy of Chicago. Chicago, Illinois; Pul^lic Policy and Ad- 
minijlralion. Social Sysicms. L'rban Planning and Coinmunily Organi/jlion. 1 \ear 
I.uther.in Theological Seminary, (Jciiysburg, Pennsylvania; Masler of Divinity^ Theology, 
Philosophy. M jn;igemenl. Planning, Counseling: 3 years 

Wagner College, Siaten Island. New York; Bachelor of Aris; Social and PolUical Philosophy. 
M.ithemJlics. Fcontimics 

• Men's Honor Society and Dean's List 

• Omieron Delia Kappa, National Honor and leadership Society 
L'nion Junior College. Cranfotd, Nc\^ Jersty 



CIVIC ACTIVITIES 



PublkK honored «.ilh ihe "Key lo ihe City* by the Ma>or of Kansas City, Missouri in 1<)75 "for more lhan ve-»i n 
Wars of lcadeti>hip m public p<'licy. communily organiralion. social services and communils development." 
hicclcd mcnilKr- Kansas Cily fJj>ard of f:duc«ilion. 
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Prn griim nexcri|Minn for P:ir iirip;>nl<;: Career ChiVice. 
Six Month Croup-Training Program and Career Club 

The Career Choice program is designed to assist persons uith disabiliiies obtain or retain 
employment. Funded by the federal Department of Education, it is offered by the Center for 
Independent Living in colliiboraiion uith The Development Team, Inc. as an alternative to 
traditional vocational rehabilitation services and features consumer choice of job objectives, 
services needed, and service providers. The program is conducted by the CIL's trained 
Leadership Team, consisting of 3-5 persons, a majority of N^hom have disabilities. 

The Career Choice program has 3 major segments; 
St'lf-.issessmcnt 

• Individuals respond to outreach by asking for more information. Interviewer initiates 
telephone discussion and provides Self-Assessment Inventory and other written 
material for potential participants who consider if the Career Choice program meets 
their needs at this time. 

• Interviewers and potential participants discuss details of the program and self-asscss- 
rnent in a face-to-face interview. Individuals decide if they wish to be considered, 

• Those likely to benefit from the Career Choice program are invited on a "first-come, 
first'Ser^-ed " basis. 

Orniip Tr;nning (3 months) 

• Participants (max. of 12) sign up and commit themselves to complete the 12 week 
training program and 3 month Career Club. 

• Participants meet in weekly 3-hour group training sessions for 12 weeks. Sessions 
concentrate on identificatio.i of job objectives, needs, and service providers; job 
readiness concerns and job seeking skills. Participant manuals and supplementary 
materials are provided. The Leadership Team facilitates and coordinates training. 
Business volunteers meet with group. 

• Guest presenters, group discussions, at home assignments and peer dialogue are all 
program methods. Participants learn to identify service providers, prioritize needs, and 
manage the process of obtaining needed services. Participants develop techniques to 
manage disabilities on the job. to find a job, and to keep a job. 

Joh Search -Career Club (3 months) 

• Participants support each other through career club. 

• Tliey receive sen.'ices and report back on service provision. 

• They apply networking techniques acquired through training. 

• .\ctivities are directed toward identifying employment opportunities and obtaining 
intcn.'iews. 

• Participants meet with mentors from the business community to review job search 
plans, receive support and assistance in networking and interviewing. 
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I"he core of an cmpiANcrmcnt program tnodcl rohitcdt<)ompl()\moinivni:\ lil C)IMNGAND 

strkngthi:nin(j iwv. akkay oi- skii.i^s and CAPAcniHs ihat liNAiiij-: 

INDIVIDUALS I'UCONini l U Li ri-;CI I\ i;LV FOR JOnSTHl-.V WANT rO DO AND 
ARF. ABI.F: TO PliRl'ORM. and lo deal with dsvahilily-rclated avpccts that disahiliu docs 
ni)t become a disiids antiiuc. Solf-aNvc^Miient. soIf-manai;cmcnt, and "^cU - advocao arc cv<.cn- 
tial ;o ihc model and ihe group process is a t'ontral means. 

♦ Self'a^se's^me^t■. 'I'hcre is uMJally no one who can better assess how all of the factors 
impacting employment interrelate, than the Career Choice participant. Tlius. the par- 
ticipant should be the primarv' decider of whether an cmplo>ment services program or a 
■oh is "suitable for hinvher. Career Choice addresses this need f<ir ^elt-a^<.essment by 
providing a prtKVsN that includes parlicifKint choice: 

♦ m the election to particif.ate in the career pr<»gram, in response to extensive direct 
outreach; 

♦ in the indiv idiialii^ed selection of emplovment goals and objectives; 

♦ in the 5;elf-ideiitifiealion and ))eer review of related individual needs and services 
to address those needs; 

♦ in the development of sufficient information for participants to make informed 
choice 

♦ ;n peer assistance in choosing services and service providers; and 

♦ in a career club to reinforce the self-management of career choices. 

♦ Self"-.\tanagement of Disability Impacts; Self-management with respect to disability is 
more important and more extensive than i^ generally recognized. It include^ management 
of schedule time, of fluctuations of the impact of the ^disease, of fatigue, of stress, of 
svmptomatic treatment, of independent living support s\ stems. Self- management can be 
developed to a more competent level in almost all individuals and effective self- manage- 
ment in obtaining and retaining emplovment is cnicial. 

♦ Self-Management of the Job Search is Hncouraged and Supported: Hmpov^erment in- 
cludes participation to the maAimunt degree possible in the normal, mainstream systems 
of obtaining an( retaining emplovment. "lliis process includes using ail the traditional job 
"placement" techniques (except supported emplovment which is seldom appropriate for 
this population) but u'^ingthem to support the participant as the primary manager of his, her 
own job search. 'ITiis is ver>- important for those people with disabilities who have 
employment skills and or educational qualifications. The types and levels of job potential 
for most persons with disabilities are ver>- br(^ad - perhaps 90^^^ of what they were prior lo 
disability. In that ccHitext, participants do not seek special favors, but rather fairness in an 
imervievv process in which thev will obtain jobs they seek and are able to perform. 
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• Self-Managemeni of Disclosure: An empowerment model, unlike other employment 
<>ervices models, permits the pariicipnms to retain options regarding the crucial issue of 
disclosure. Decisions about M.hether, v^hen. how, and how much to disclose about the 
disability and current or previous functional manifestations, especiully the many hidden 
aspects, are deciMons svhich can best be made in an individual situation by the job 
sceker/job retainer. I'he program fosters the broad understanding of disclosure options 
and strategies, along with extensive practice in a group setting, and these have proven a 
valuable asset lo enhancing empowerment. Because of the changmg nature of many 
disabilities, disclosure is often not a single-point problem but a series of additional 
disclosures at appropriate nmes. 

♦ Self-Advocacy: It isconsistar tv^iih an empov^erment model that the job seeker/job retainer 
develop both the capacity to intervene with employers on behaif of him/herself and the 
capacity to manage the accommodations process. The intervention of program leadership 
persons should be at the request of the participant; this is in marked contrast to many other 
models where siaff intervene at the request of employers, often without consulting with 
the emphnee. Self-advocacy and understanding of rights is a \ery important aspect in 
preventing the violations of state and federal lav^s regarding emplov mem discrimination, 
rather than taking legal actions after such events occur. 

It is crucial to note that ihe group process is the "means" to enhance self-empowerment. The 
most significant value of the group process for the participant is that it nourishes self* 
empowerment. The interrelationships involved in participating in the group undergird and 
enhance motivation, discipline, and follow through, promote the acceptance of responsibility 
and provide for the testing and re-testing of reality enhanced by the expertise of peers. The 
group process requires and generates a commitment to each other's success. It generates an 
acceptance of the fact that people have to participate in allowing others to practice in order 
that they v^ill experience 'he same. It involves acceptance of the fact that some parts'bf the 
program may be less important for themselves than for others but that their participation in 
the entire process may still reinforce those less needed aspects while benefiting someone else 
in the group. 

I'inally, Empowerment Means Bemg AbleTo Do It Again and Again. Persons with disabilities, 
need to believe that they can undertake another job search and obtain new employment, 
v^hether they actually have to do it or not. Developing all the techniques and skills to maximize 
that belief, including job seeking skills, enables individuals to feel that they have something to 
contribute to an employer and that they can contribute in another setting if an employer is 
unreasonable. It enables them to repeatedly reconsider employment options (as most people 
do. especially people v^ith changing functional realities). 
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Chairman McKeon. Thank you. 
Mr. Young. 

STATEMENT OF TONY YOUNG, DIRECTOR, RESIDENTIAL SERV- 
ICES AND COMMUNITY SUPPORTS, AMERICAN REHABILITA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Young. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. I am Tony Young, Di- 
rector of Residential Services and Community Supports with the 
American Rehabilitation Association. I am here today on behalf of 
the Consortium for Citizens with Disabilities Employment and 
Training Task Force. 

CCD is a coalition of over 120 consumer, advocacy, service pro- 
vider, and professional organizations that advocate on behalf of in- 
dividuals with disabilities and their families. 

I have submitted written testimony for the record. I will summa- 
rize my remarks this morni-ng. 

CCD suggests a two-pronged strategy to address the needs of in- 
dividuals with disabilities in consolidation legislation. First, man- 
date the preservation of separate funding source to provide services 
for individuals with severe disabilities, especially those that fall 
outside of those services readily available in consolidated programs. 

Second, require consolidated programs to practice principles that 
will create employment opportunities for individuals with disabil- 
ities. The principles include access to job training for all persons 
with disability, presumption of employability, due process to safe- 
guard their rights, informed choice, individualized services and 
supports, a qualified staff in coordination with individual rights. 
These principles are further discussed in our written testimony. 

In drafting legislation consolidating Federal employment and 
training programs, CCD strongly urges the committee to view pro- 
grams funded through the Rehabilitation Act, especially the Title 
I State Grant Program, as a distinct component in the system. We 
offer three compelling reasons for thi**. position. 

First, individuals with disabilitie'j may need specialized services 
prior to taking advantage of traini.ig or accepting employment. 

Second, in order to meaningfully participate in training opportu- 
nities and be considered for employment, an individual with a dis- 
ability may need accommodation, for example, the. redesign of test- 
ing procedures or the restructuring of job functions. 

Third, if nonspecialized stafT in consolidated programs are linked 
to rehabilitation professionals who can answer questions, there will 
be many opportunities for these staff to serve individuals with dis- 
abilities directly. 

Allow me to use a personal example to illustrate the issues. I be- 
came a C~4 quadriplegic in 1970 when I was 18 years old and had 
just graduated from high school. My work experience included 
mowing lawns, raking leaves, washing cars, and three summers as 
a lifeguard, not exactly what you would call high skill, high wage 
jobs in order to build a career on, especially with a disability as se- 
vere as mine. 

After medical rehabilitation, I was evaluated by the Virginia De- 
artment of Rehabilitative Services in 1971 and determined to 
ave no work potential. In 1975, I was again evaluated for work 
potential. In the few years between 1971 and 1975, the expecta- 
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tions of the potential of severely disabled persons changed substan- 
tially due to the emergence of the Independent Living Movement, 
and I was determined to have work potential under these new ex- 
pectations. 

I completed my degree in business administration and went to 
work at the Department of Agriculture as a budget analyst. Since 
then I have worked as the EJxecutive Director of a Center for Inde- 
pendent Living, a consultant in public policy for persons with dis- 
abilities, and in my current position with Ainerican Rehabilitation 
Association. 

I have had a successful career over the last 15 years. I have paid 
Federal, State, and local taxes, invested in my future through sav- 
ings, and contributed significantly to the conspicuous consumption 
of consumer goods. I enjoy not only a satisfying work life, but also 
a full, rich social life. 

None of this would have been possible without a significant in- 
vestment in my potential. I had the opportunity to train and not 
just any job, but for the right job for my abilities, skills, talents, 
and interests. I could have been trained as a receptionist or other 
low skill, low paying position, but I would not have been able to 
earn enough money to purchase the assistive technology and per- 
sonal assistance that I require in order to work. Instead of paying 
taxes and purchasing consumer goods as I do now, I would still be 
on SSDI and SSI, as well as Medicare and Medicaid. The invest- 
ment made in me by vocational rehabilitation has been paid back 
many times over the last 15 years. 

In summary, the CCD Employment and Training Task Force 
fears that individuals with disabilities will be lost in a generic serv- 
ice delivery system unless the two-pronged approach outlined in 
our testimony is adopted. 

With 69 percent of working age persons with disabilities unem- 
ployed, we feel strongly that Congress would be remiss in support- 
ing the creation of any system that allows the reduction of funds 
targeted for training and employment assistance for individuals 
with disabilities. 

Even with the current level of funding, vocational rehabilitation 
programs can only serve a small percentage of the persons needing 
services. Individuals with disabilities welcome the new opportunity 
that job training consolidation offers: easier access to training, job 
market data, and employment prospects. That is good news for ev- 
eryone, youth looking for their first job, parents returning to work, 
people looking for a career change, individuals affected by 
downsizing, and especially two groups of people with disabilities: 
people with emerging disabilities who need to maintain their em- 
ployment and people with lifelong disabilities who have always 
wanted to be employed. 

I must emphasize one point before I close. Employment among 
working age persons with disabilities is due to a combination of 
factors, including lack of health coverage, lack of long-term sup- 
ports for severely disabled persons, a continuing misconception that 
people with disabilities cannot work, the failure of our eaucational 
system to adequately prepare young persons with disabilities for a 
lifetime of work, and the difficulties of transitioning from depend- 
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ence on disability related cash assistance and in-kind support pro- 
grams to financial independence and self-reliance. 

Americans with disabilities are citizens who expect to fully par- 
ticipate in society with all of the opportunities and privileges and 
responsibilities of every other citizen. You can take a giant step to- 
ward making this possible through effective job training consolida- 
tion legislation. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify. I will be happy to an- 
swer any questions you might have. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Young follows:] 
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ThapJc you Mr. Chainnau and distinguished Members of this Connmiiiee for this opportunity to 
testify on planned House efforts to consolidate FederaJ training and employment programs. 

My name is Tony Young. I am the Director of Residential Services and Community Supports at 
the American Rehabilitation Association. I am here today speaking on behalf of the Consortium 
for Citizens with Disabilities (CCD) Employment and Training Task Force. CCD is a coalition of 
over 120 consumer, advocacy, service provider, and professional organizations that advocates on 
behalf of individuals with disabilities and their families. I will now summarize my testimony. 

We the undersigned members of CCD would like to compliment your Committee on current efforts 
to facilitate greater integration and coordination among federally funded employment training 
programs. CCD agrees that a comprehensive overhaul is overdue. We support your goals and 
objectives which are guiding these efforts. Many of these goals and objecuves guided the 
reauthorization of the Rehabiliution Act in 1992. We know that your Committee is interested m 
achieving a more cost-effective approach to the provision of employment training services and that 
this interest extends to individuals with disabilities. We seek to work with you and Committee 
Members to ensure that identified strategies and approaches will achieve those ends and not have 
unintendei' consequences for people with disabilities, especially people with severe disabilities. 

The preservation of a distinct rehabilitation program to provide access to specialized expertise and 
services must be maintained. A distinct rehabilitation ftjnd to facilitate training and employment 
opportunities for individuals with disabilities must be maintained. The consolidation of various 
training and employment programs and concentration of resources are viewed as means to make 
them more effecuve, efficient, and responsive to unemployed and underemployed iiiividuals. CCD 
supports a distinct program for persons with disabilities. Further. CCD recommends that the funds 
appropnated for Title I of the Rehabilitation Act be retained in Title I and that a section in the new 
job consolidation or 'jlock grant bill be drafted to create the link between the generic job training 
program and the specialized job training program targeted for people with disabilities. 

Community-Based Rehabilitation Programs, Projects With Industries, Supported Employment, and 
State rehabilitauon agencies represent the most well-known and used conduits to expertise and 
services that have helped individuals with disabilities become eligible for. tinu, and maintain 
employment. Maintaining the integrity of these agencies and programs in a reform effort docs not 
preclude them from being a partner, resource, or player in one-stop employment assistance centers 
or other approaches to consolidation; nor docs it prevent targeted rehabilitation dollars from being 
used in new innovative ways. For example, state rehabilitation agencies in six states, which are 
continuing to fuoctioD as distinct administrative entities, are currently successfully participating in 
one-stop training and employment assistance centers. The six sutes are: Wisconsin. Minnesota. 
Michigan. Kentiicky, New York, and New Jersey. 

Allow me to use a personal example to illustrate the issues that are critical to this discussion. 1 
became a C-4 quadriplegic in 1970 as a result of a body surfing accident. I was 18 years old. and 
just graduated from high school. My work skills and experience included mowing lawns, raking 
leaves, washing cars and dishes, and three sumjners as a life guard, swimming instructor, and swim 
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team coach. Not exactly what you would call high skill, high wage jobs, especially with a disability 
as severe as mine. After medical rehabilitation, I was evaluated by the Virginia Department of 
Rehabilitative Services in 1971, determined lo have no work potential, and sent home lo live with 
my parents. 

In 1975. I was agam connected with the Virginia Department of Rehabilitative Sen-'ices and 
evaluated for work potential. In the few years between 1971 and 1975, ihc expectations of the 
potential of severely disabled persons changed substantially, mainly due to the emergence of the 
Independent Living Movement, and I .vas determined to have work potential under these new 
expectations. I wanted to earn a college degree, and agreed to a program of study to become a 
computer programmer. After one year of study, during which I demonstrated a complete and utter 
lack of talent or aptitude for prograjroning computers, I realized that I could be successful not by 
accomplishing tasks directly, but by managing human and other resources to accomplish lasks. and 
changed my major to business administration. I completed my degree program and went to work 
at the Dcpanment of Agriculture as a budget analyst. Since then I have worked as the executive 
director of a center for independent living, a consultant in public policy for persons witli disabilities, 
and in m> current position with the American Rehabilitation Association. 

I have had a successful career over the last 15 years, working in jobs that I enjoyed doing and that 
I felt were accomplishing someihmg worthwhile. I have paid Federal. State and local taxes, invested 
m my future through savings and retirement, and contributed significantly to the conspicuous 
consumption of consumer goods, especially medical equipment and services. As opportunities arose 
and as technology, especially personal computers and wheelchairs, became more sophisticated, I was 
able to assume more responsibility, therefore acquiring more rewards for my labors. I enjoy not 
only a satisfying work life but also a full, rich social life including activities with friends and time 
contributed as a volunteer to community activities. 

None of this would have been possible without a significant investment by the Virginia Department 
of Rehabilitative Services in my potential as a human being. I had the opportunity to train for not 
just any job, or the first job available, but for the right job for my abilities, skills, talents, and 
interests. I could have been trained to be a receptionist or another low skill. low pay position, but 
I would have not been able to earn enough money through wages to purchase the medical equipment 
and ser\ices. assistive tochnology and personal assistance that I require in order to work. Instead 
of paying taxes and purchasing consumer goods as I do now. I would still be on SSDI and SSI as 
well as Medicare and Medicaid. The investment made in me through vocational rehabilitation has 
been pajd back many times over in the last 15 years. 

For two yeaj5. CCD worked closely with Con - ixss during the reauthorization of the Rehabiliution 
Act in 1992 to improve the service delivery system funded under Title I of the Rehabilitation Act. 
The themes of these el forts were integration, coordination, increased consumer choice, and increased 
accountability. The Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1992 contained many important protections 
which constituted substantial improvements to the State Vocational Rehabiliution Program which 
will help to assure that individuals with disabilities have access to needed services and can exercise 
informed choice in regard to vocational goals, services, and the providers of those services. The 
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1992 amendments increased emphasis on employment outcomes rather then on the provision of 
services. The ainendnients also contained provisions related to students trajisitioning from school 
to work, ouireachmg to minorities and other unserved and underserved populations, providing 
assistive technology, and providing personal assistance services. Similar protections must be wntten 
into any consolidated job training program. 

The 1992 amendments to the Rehabilitation Act created a State Rehabilitation Advisoi^ Council to 
facilitate consumer, employer and public input into the development of state policy and to increase 
programmatic accountability. The 1992 amendments also emphasized coordination among the 
programs and services necessary to j^ecure meaningful employment for persons with disabilities. 
Part C of Title I. Innovation and Expansion Grants, stressed the need to conduct a strategic planning 
proce«;s on an annual basis to identify gaps and duplication in services, to fund demonstrations of 
cutting edge approaci.es to the delivery of vocational rehabilitation services, and to fund model 
approaches to coordination. As the Committee looks at various approaches to consolidate federally 
funded cniployment programs, the language in Pan C of Title I of the Rehabilitauon Act should be 
examined for possible inclusion in consolidation legislation. We encourage you to continue to build 
on what was achieved dunng the 1992 reauthorization process. 

We are concerned that in the msh to simplify access to employment and training programs, people 
with disabilities would inadvertently slip through the cracks of such a system. Here are our 
concerns: 



• Programs such as vocational rehabilitation, which arc currently under-funded do not serve 
everyone who is eligible. Some of these programs have been accused of "creaming," i.e., 
serving people who are easiest and least costly to serve, often to the exclusion of individuals 
with more severe disabilities. In a generic program, people with disabilities would not even be 
"in the bottle" since they would be competing with able-bodied individuals for scarce resources. 

• The specific employment and training needs of people with disabilities are not specifically 
addressed under any other federally assisted program. A body of expertise has been built up 
over the 75 ycirs of the existence of the vocational rehabilitation program, which could be 
overlooked or under-used in a consolidated generic program. 

For people with severe disabilities, such as developmental disabilities, to <;ecure and maintain 
employment* an array of services and supports are needed. In the 1986 amendments to the 
Rehabilitation Act, a Supported Employment authority was created especially to address this 
need. Experience with the supported employment program has shown that once people with 
severe disabilities have appropriate supports in the workplace, they arc often model employees, 
have less turnover, and have fewer absences than regular employees. Because this is a small 
program serving a relatively small number of people, it is easy to see how this group of people 
could be overwhelmed or forgotten in a large, generic program. 

• People with disabilities arc the most unemployed and underemployed group of Americans, 
upward to 69 percent of working-age individuals with disabilities arc not employed and desire 
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to be employed (per recent Harris poll). What little progress has been made has been Quite 

of the Amencans with Disabilities Act. The ADA has not yet begun to benefit oeoole with 
very severe disabilities in the area of employment. 

• Fmally. curTcnl employment training programs for the general population have traditionally 
discnrrunated against md.viduals with disabilities in the provision of services. ^McT^^^ 
with disabilities want access to genenc services, they do not want inferior servicer A 
conso idation ot all employment and training programs could guarantee to people with 
disabilities access to the same mediocre services that arc available to eveiyone el« This for 
us, IS not progress toward integration of people with disabilities. 

CCD suggests a two-pronged strategy for addressing the needs of individuals with disabilities in 
consolidauon legislation. First, mandate the preservation of separate funding to provide ex '"i e 
wi h regard to the serv.ee needs of individuals with disabilities, especially those services ihlx Z 
not readily available m or through consolidation programs. Second, require consolidated nrogral 
to adopt and practice specific principles that will create and expand training and employment 
opporrumties for individuals with disabilities. employment 

In drafting legislation to consolidate Federal employment and training programs. CCD strongly urges 
the Committee to view programs funded through the Rehabilitation Act. especially the Title I State 
Grant Program, as disUnct components in any consolidation of Federal employment and training 
programs. We offer three compelling reasons for this position. 

First, individuals with disabilities may need specialized services prior to taking advantage of training 
or acceptmg employment. For example, an individual who is blind needs training in how to travel 
indepcndenUy and use braille or appropriate reading aids in order to access a training program 
Such assistance may not be available in a generic employment assistance program. Even if such 
assistance could be arranged, it is often time consuming to identify and secure needed services 
especially when such assist^ce is sought outside of a centralized resource system such as the 
system created within TiUe I ol the Rehabiliution Act. 

Second, to actually participate in training opportunities or be considered for employment, an 
individual with a disability may need accommodation, e.g.. the redesign of how testing is done or 
the restnictunng of job funcUons. The services associated with consolidated training and 
eniployment leguUUon do not anticipate or address such accommodation. (For exLple 
rehabilitation profes^iooals would be able to suggest how to modify woit schedules for individuals 
with chronic mental lUncss so that they can function as fuUy productive members of the work force.) 

Here too. Community RehabiUution Programs, Projects with Industry, and district offices of state 
rehabil.tauon agencies, can provide specialized assessment services to individuals with disabilities 
and dciermine exacUy what types of services and/or accommodations would be necessary for such 
individuals to be compeUUvely employed in specific jobs and environments. If the funds available 
to a state to provid; these specialized services were absorbed within generic funding for training and 
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cmploymcnl services, individuals with disabililies MrOuld be competing with individuals w ho arc Icsn 
cosily to scfN'e and who arc more likely to secure an employment outcome quickly Moreover, 
pooling of vocational rehabilitation dollars with other funds may function as an incentive for 
creaming." 

Third, if un^pcclall^cd staff in consolidated programs are linked to rehabilitation professionals who 
can answer basic questions simply .uid quickly, there will many opportunities tor these staff to 
Ncrse individuals with disabilities directly and in a timely manner. To do so. however, they will 
need access to experienced, trained rehabilitation professionals. (For example, rehabilitation 
professionals would know where ta acquire adapted telephone and computer equipment that 'Aould 
permit individuals who are hard of hearing or deaf to be fully producfve members of the work 
force. ) 

With regard to other aspects of consolidation, wc offer these observations. We see the current effort 
to consolidate federally funded employment progranvj as a very positive one. We understand your 
frustration with dozens of different federally-funded employment trainmg programs which have 
different eligibility requirements, target populations, and limited success. Wc appreciate your 
concern about limited data from which to determine whether these programs are working effectively. 
We know from actual expenence that opportunities have beer denied to or limited for many 
individuals with disabilities in JTPA and vocational education programs. 

Wc consider your reform effort as an opportunity to create and foster new and expanded training 
and employment oppotunities for individuals with disabilities. In the design of new consolidated 
programs, wc urge the Committee to direct states to demonstrate within the general operation of 
their programs that the following principles are clearly evident with regard to persons with 
disabilities. 

Accessibility of Job Training Programs: CCD recommends that the bill require an assurance that 
all vocational education, job training and employment services will be completely accessible to 
individuals with physical, mental, sensory, and cognitive disabilities (e.g., physically accessible 
facilities, access to interpreters, all information and materials being available in alternative formats). 

Presumption of Benefit: CCD recommends that the bill clearly state the fact that individuals with 
disabilities, including mdividuals with the most severe disabilities, arc presumed to be capable of 
engaging in gaitiful employment and that the provision of individualized vocational rehabilitation 
services and supports can improve their ability to become gainfully employed. 

Dedicated Funding: CCD recommends that the btll provide for dedicated funding for persons with 
disabilities. This shall ensure access to specialized services and supports when needed to facilitate 
such individuals' full participation in job training services and equal access to employment 
opportunities. CCD supports a distinct program for persons with disabilities. Further, CCD 
recommends that the funds appropriated for Title I of the Rehabilitation Act be retained in Title I 
and that a section in the new job consolidation or block grant bill be drafted to create the link 
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between ihe generic job training program and the specialized job training program targeted for 
people with disabilities. 

Nondiscrimination: CCD recommends that the bill mandate that both generic funds and dedicated 
funds be used to provide services to eligible individuals regardless of type of disability. 

Outreach; CCD recommends that the bill require an assurance that appropriate outreach 
mechanisms will be utilized to inform persons with disabilities about the availability of job training 
services available through generic one-stop centers as well as any specialized, disability job training 
program. This assurance must include a commitment to using appropriate technology (e.g., TDD) 
to facilitate the access to and participation of individuals with disabilities (e.g., allowing people to 
make initial application by phone, FAX or electronic network; having multiple entry points for the 
system). 

Identifiable Administrative Entity: CCD recommends that each state be required to retain an 
"identifiable administrative entity" which will be responsible for the administration and oversight 
of funds dedicated for individuals with disabilities. Each state should also be required to assure that 
there is someone working within State government whose primary concern is job training services 
for individuals with disabilities. 

Collaboration and Cooperation Among Service Providers: CCD also recommends that the bill 
contain specific provisions requiring collaboration and cooperation among the various agencies and 
organization providing employment services in the state. 

Informed Choice: CCD recommends that the bill provide for the facilitation of informed choice 
for individuals with disabilities in decisions regarding: 

• assessment methodology to identify and explore vocational options; 

• selection of vocational goals and objectives; 

• identification and selection of appropriate services and supports to accomplish vocational 
goals and objectives; 

• identification and selection of service providers; and 

• involvement of family members and authorized representatives as appropriate. 

Individualized Seniees and Supports: CCD strongly recommends that the bill provide for 
mdividualized services and supports to ensure that individuals with disabilities have equal access 
to generic and specialized services and employment assistance. Such services and supports must 
include, but are not be limited to: 

Accommodations: Appropriate accommodations will have to be available for individuals with 
physical, mental, sensory, and cognitive disabilities. Such accommodations must include, but 
not be limited to, access to information, matenals, etc. in alternate formats (e.g., braille, large 
print, audio tape, and on disk) and access to sign language interpreters. 
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Assistive Tcchnology/ Rehabiiitation Engineering : In assessing the abilities and skills of 
individuals with disabilities, provisions must be made lo provide a broad range of assistive 
technology devices and services as appropriate to accommodate functional limitations of such 
individuals. Such provisions are necessary because some people '*ith disabilities will need 
assistive technology during all phases of service provision, including vocational assessments. 
In some cases, an assessment at an actual work site will be necessary to determine what 
accommodations are needed. 

Personal Assistance Services: Provisions must be included to ensure that individuals who need 
personal assistance services will receive such services to ensure their meaningful panicipaiion 
in job training services and equal access to employment opportunities. 

Post-Empl oyment Services: Follow-up and post-employment services must be available lo 
properly serve persons with disabilities and to promote long-term job retention. 

Access to A pproprUte Degrees of Individualized Assistance: There are a number of options for 
providing individualized assistance for persons with disabilities which would address the basic 
principles lliat CCD has enumerated in testimony. Among these, CCD's first choice would be a 
mandate that individuals with disabilities have access to the same type and amount of services that 
a one-stop center offers to other individuals. If the individual wilh ■a^Jisability requests and needs 
additional or different services to achieve an employment goal, specialized services, and their costs, 
will be in addiuon to the maximum amount that can be utilized by the individual under the generic 
system. The bill should further require that access to additional or different services include the 
availability of individuals and entities with expertise and certification or accreditation in vocational 
rehabilitation. The bili should specify that individuals with a disabilities who request an 
individualized employment assistance plan to achieve an identified employment outcome must 
actively participate in the development of such plan. (It is assumed that such an opportunity would 
be requested most frequently when an individual requests and needs additional or different services 
connected to long-term planning.) 

Qualified Staff: CCD recommends that states assure that qualified staft who are sensitive and 
trained to identify the needs of individuals with a wide range of disabilities are available to secure 
appropriate assessment, training, and employment services. 

• Disability Awareness: CCD believes that staff in generic one-stop job «rvices centers 
must have basic disability awareness trainmg on the various service and supports often 
needed to place individuals with disabilities, especially individuals with severe disabilities, 
in competitive employment. 

Knowledge of State Resources: CCD believes that staff in generic one-stop job services 
centers must have access to up-to-date infomuition on the agencies and organisations within 
the state which provide services and supports for individuals with disabilities. 
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Rights Protections; Since individuals with disabilities are often more vulnerable to rights 
violations, CCD believes that some mechanism to protect the rights of individuals with disabilities 
seeking job trainmg services must have to be available to ensure equal access to both generic and 
specialized services and supports. The legislation should reference the protections afforded under 
Title I of the Rehabilitation Act and ensure that those protections are afforded to any individual with 
a disability seeking services through the generic or specialized job training system. 

System AccounUbilitY: CCD recommends that responsibility should be shared and dcliniaicd 
wuhin the generic job trainmg program and any disability-related job training program. Such areas 
of responsibility should include, but are not limited lo: 

• data collection and reporting 

• information on job accommodations 

• placement services 

• initial assessment of service needs 

• job development activities 

• services coordination 

Transitioning Students: CCD recommends that the bill require assurance that the needs of students 
transitioning from Special Education to job training and employment will be considered and 
accommodated and that existing linkages between Special Education and transition services be 
maintained. 

Transition: Current Rehabilitation Act programs and regulations would be retained until a state (or 
states) submit acceptable plans to transition to whatever new program is adopted by Congress, 

Program and Provide r Standards, and Performance Indicators : An identifiable set of standards 
and indicators must be developed to ensure that federal monies targeted for job training and 
employment services are actually used to assist those individuals in overcoming barriers to 
employment. CCD proposes the followmg program and provider standards and performance 
indicators for federal job training programs: 

Outcome Standards and Indicators for Federal lob Training Pr ograrns 
Program Standards 

Standard 1: The primary objective of federally funded job training programs r,ha'! be to assist 
individuals, including persons with disabilities, in overcoming barriers to emplr-, ir»fn:. "Tie 
activities carried out by these programs shall support the accomplishment of this r. jc' n/-. 

Standard 2: Federally funded job training programs shall, based on each individi / r-. Js. 

serve individuals with barriers that impair their capacity to obtain and 'oi.-yn con-p-uiive 
employment. 
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Standard 3: Federal funds shall be used to achieve the programs' primary objective in the most cost 
effective manner possible. 

Standard 4: States and localities must afford the private sector meaningful opportunities to provide 
policy guidance and assistance in the administration and implementation of the program. 

Standard 5: Working relationships, including partnerships, shall be established with agencies and 
organizations to expand the programs* capacity to meet their objectives. 

Provider Standards 

Organizations eligible to provide services funded by federal job training funds must either: 

• Be certified by an appropriate state agency; 

• Meet recognized and appropriate accreditation standards; or 

• Have met established federal standards and indicators for providing job training or 
placement services. 

Indicators of Successful Compliance with Standards 

The performance indicators implement program standards by establishing minimum levels and 
ranges in essential program areas to measure the effectiveness of individual state programs. Each 
compliance indicator will also establish performance ranges. Compliance indicators will be 
established in at least the following categories: 

• Percent of closures with employment outcomes compared to numbers served (different 
performance levels may need to be developed for distinct groups such as persons with 
disabilities). 

• Increase in an individual's income resulting from program services (different performance 
levels may be developed for distinct groups such as persons with disabilities). Other 
factors could include the level of fringe benefits and amount of time worked (to account 
for part-time and seasonal employment). 

• Retention of employment status. 

• Reduction in reliance on public support including state and federal programs. 

In summary, the CCD Employment and Training Task Force fears that individuals with disabilities 
will be lost within a generic service delivery system unless the two-pronged approach outlined in 
our testimony is adopted. With the unemployn:)ent rate for Individuals with disabilities who arc of 
working age being 69 percent (according to a recent Harris Poll), the CCD Employment and 
Training Task Force feels strongly that Congress would be remiss in supporting the creation of any 
system that allows the reduction of federal and/or state fiinds targeted for training and employment 
assistance for individuals with disabilities. Even with the current level of funding, the State 
Vocational Rehabilitation Program can only serve one twentieth of the people who would be eligible 
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for such services. Increased funding targeted for individuals with disabilities is what is needed, not 
decreased funding. 

It has long been recognized that having a job ■• a job that allows an individual to make maximum 
use of his or her skills and lalents -- contributes to how the person and society define the 
individual's worth. Individuals with disabilities welcome and are excited about the new 
opportunities that the House efforts represent - easier and simpler access to training. Job market 
data, and employment prospects. That's good news for everyone -- youth looking for their Hrsi job, 
parents returning to work, people looking for a career change, individuals affected by downsizing, 
and people looking for advancement, and especially two groups of people with disabilities, people 
with emerging disabilities who wish to maintain their employment, and people with lifelong 
disabilities who have never been employed. During deliberations, please remember that individuals 
with disabilities are represented in each of these categories. 

CCD is very interested in the current effort to consolidate federally funded employment programs 
and would be more than willing to provide consultant advice concerning issues surrounding the 
employment of persons with disabilities. If you have any questions, need any additional 
information, or wish to schedule a meeting with representatives from the CCD Employment and 
Training Task Force, please feel free to contact the following Co-chairs: Sal lie Rhodes 
(202-408-9514). Jack Duncan (202-333-5841). or Charles Harles (202-543-6353). 

1 respectfully request that my entire statement be entered into the hearing record. 

Thank you. 

Signed: 

American Association of University Affiliated Programs 

American Horticulture Therapy Association 

American Network of Community Options and Resources 

American Rehabilitation Association 

Epiipsey Foundation of America 

Goodwill Industries International 

Hellen Keller National Center 

International Association of Business Industry, and Rehabilitation 
Learning Disabilities Association 

National Association of Protection and Advocacy Systems 
National Center for Learning Disabilities 
National Easter Seals Society 
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Chairman McKeon. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Serraglio. 

STATEMENT OF SAM SERRAGLIO, COMMISSIONEfl, KENTUCKY 
DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

Mr. Serraglio. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the committee, I am Sam Serraglio, 
Commissioner of the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation in 
the Kentucky Workforce Development Cabinet. I am here today 
representing the State of Kentucky. 

I am happy to be here this morning to discuss Kentucky's suc- 
cesses with one-stop centers under the current Rehabilitation Act 
authorities. 

I am also here to discuss a deep concern we have about block 
g .inting the vocational rehabilitation program and our rec- 
ommendations relating to collaborative efforts for causing and in- 
creasing positive employment outcomes for persons with disabil- 
ities. 

The State-Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Program is an equal 
partner in the Workforce Development Cabinet in Kentucky. This 
equal status is possible under the existing Rehabilitation Act. The 
current State-Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Program is such 
that it promotes linkages, partnerships, and collaboration, all mov- 
ing toward a person with a disability being in a real job in the com- 
munity with appropriate benefits and promotional opportunities. 

As you are aware, the Vocational Rehabilitation Program is more 
than just a job referral or job search program. It is more than just 
simply job training, and this is the crucial distinction. Because 
while many individuals need little more than job training and a 
helpful boost in the job market, a large majority need more assist- 
ance, guidance, encouragement, and specialized services, such as 
voice activated computers, personal care assistance, mobility in- 
struction, and job coaches, before they can become independent. 

That is why people with disabilities have not traditionally been 
successful in accessing job training and employment programs 
without the special expertise of qualified rehabilitation profes- 
sionals. 

In Louisville some years ago, an energetic group of service pro- 
viders, including the vocational rehabilitation staff, decided to 
change the system to benefit not only people with disabilities, but 
also others who traditionally were not served. Thus Job Link in 
Louisville was born. 

It was conceptualized in order to introduce two new phenomena, 
one being an aggressive, a very aggressive, intervention into the 
job placement process; and, two, a collaboration of service providers 
under one roof to bring about this intervention. 

The Kentucky Department of Vocational Rehabilitation was a 
collaborative plaver on two fronts, one within the disability commu- 
nity and one within the training and employment community. 

Job Link presented to us an opportunity to give our customers, 
those individuals with disabilities, opportunities from other service 
providers which would have been extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for them to access and for us to provide a customized, holistic 
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approach as opposed to a fragmented approach to the needs of any 
one customer. 

The successful results have been increased consumer/customer 
satisfaction and expanded and enhanced private sector support and 
cooperation. Kentuckians with disabilities enter productivity more 
quickly, pay taxes earlier, and provide tremendous positive return 
on the investment. 

Further, the Kentucky vocational rehabilitation professionals 
working in the one-stop environment are able to provide technical 
assistance to other job program staff, enabling individuals with 
moderate to mild disabilities to be served by these other programs. 

So, in other words, when a person with a disability enters the 
door of our one-stop center, they come in the same door as everyone 
else. The one-stop center is able to provide that individual with all 
of the needed services that will result in a job in the community 
only because we have that qualified vocational rehabilitation coun- 
selor on staff. Without that person, the person with the disability 
would more than likely go unserved in traditional employment and 
training programs. 

Essentially, the Vocational Rehabilitation Program is currently a 
one-stop shop for persons with disabilities. This has been made 
possible due to the fact that the State-Federal Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Program, through the Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 
1992, requires collaboration among and between any number of 
public and private programs, including Manpower. State employ- 
ment offices, and vocational and technical education, to achieve em- 
ployment outcomes for persons with disabilities. 

Therefore, we oppose block granting of the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Program. The Vocational Rehabilitation Program is the only 
jobs training program that includes an eligibility criteria requiring 
the presence of a physical or mental disability. To adequate meet 
the needs of individuals with disabilities requires a well trained 
staff, capable of offering a wide array of the often specialized serv- 
ices. Consolidation with other job training programs would endan- 
ger this vital specialized ability and thereby endanger the future 
productivity of persons with diLabilities. 

Vocational rehabilitation is a full partner in our one-stop center. 
We are a full partner in the one-stop center because of our separate 
funding stream. We are a full partner because we are a job training 
and job placement organization. We are a full partner because we 
bring the expertise in disability and an array of available special- 
ized services. We are a full partner because we view employers as 
one of our valued customers, and we provide those employers job 
analysis, training for first line supervisors, and human resource de- 
velopment support. 

We are a full partner because we produce positive employment 
outcomes for Kentuckians with disabilities. The benefits have been 
tremendous to our customers through the overall collaborative ef- 
fort of other State and Federal agencies and, again, through our re- 
lationships with the private sector. 

Again, let me reemphasize that all of this has been accomplished 
under the current system. So why are we considering tampering 
with something that is already working, and working for a popu- 
lation in this country who have not had a level playing field for 
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many, many years, and working because we are capable of having 
collaborative partnerships with other programs? 

It is not necessary to block grant the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Program. The fear is that persons with disabilities, especially those 
with the most severe disabilities, will lose the level playing ground 
that we have all worked so hard to achieve. 

In closing 

Chairman McKeon. Mr. Serraglio, are you about wrapping up? 
Mr. SeRRAGUO. Yes, sir. I am sorry. 

In closing, persons with disabilities can work, but they often 
have greater barriers to employment than other people, barriers 
that other systems are not designed to address, nor in my experi- 
ence do these systems appear committed to address. 

My State, like this Congress, is committed to getting individuals 
with severe disabilities into the work force. We believe the current 
system, with the help of the 1992 amendments to the Rehabilita- 
tion Act, has enabled us to create a collaborative model which we 
know works. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Serraglio follows:] 
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*ESTIMOHY OP KR. 'SAM 8ERRAGU0 
Kr. Cbainan and MeMb«rs or U3« conltttttt*. 

I am Sasi Serragllo, ConBLi8sion«r, D«part»«at of vocational 
Rehabilitation, Kentuc)cy i(or)cforc« D«v«Iopmttnt cabinet. I an happy 
to ba haro this aoming to aiecuss jcentucicy'a succass vith one stop 
canters under tha currant authorities of tha 1973 Rohabilitation 
Act, our dsap concam about block granting the vocational 
rehabilitation program, and our racottaandations related to 
collaborative efforts for causing and increasing positive 
ejiploynent outcoves for persona with di&abilitiae. 

The Conaonvealth of KantucJcy decided in 1990 to aggressively 
addresa the vor)cXorce training neede of all of ite c it i sens. The 
Governor and the Kentucky General Assembly felt so strongly about 
this overriding need that they colleboreted to create a Cebinet 
level arm of the Kxecutive Branch to echieva a capable workforce 
for the ne>ct century. The State Fedcrel Vocational Rehabilitation 
Progran i« an equal partner in the IroDcforce Developaant Cabinet. 

This equal status is possible under the existing Rehabilitation 
Act. Tha current etats federal vocational rehabilitation prcgram 
is auoh thet it proaotes linXages, partnerships and collaborations- 
ell »oving toward a person with a disability being in e real job in 
the coecaunlty vith approprieta benefits and pronotionel 
opportuni ties « 
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A» you Xnow, uic vocational rthabllitjition progrui i« »or* tban 
just * job or job .wrch program, it is aoro th»n «i«piy 

job trmiJting. knd, this is « crucial distinction. 

Bocauvc, wbli* aany individualu n««d littl* »orc tium job training 
«nd a halpful boo.t into the job market, a iarga aajority n««d mora 
•s»i«t«nco, guidance, encourogaawnt, and spaciallzed »«rvlc«» 
before thay can bocoaa iitdapandaat. 

That is wuy, paopla witii diaabilltiap bAvo not tradition*iiy b««n 
cuooeaoful in «cc«.aing job training and «aploy»«nt Drograaa 
without the special «q>ertiaa of qualified rahabilltation 
profasaionala. 

In Louisville, some years ego, an energetic group of .arvicc 
providere— including vocetional rehabilitation etaff— decided to 
Change the eye ten to benefit not only people with disabilitiee, but 
also, other* who treditlonaiiy were not served. 

Job Link wae bom. Job LinJc was conceptual taed in order to 
introduce two new phenoaonems: 

1) «n eggressive intervention into the job pleceMnt procees; 
and 

2) A collaboration of eervice providere under one ^-oof to 
bring ebout this intervention. 
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Th« K«.tuc)cy D^parui^nt of Vocational RehabiUtation was a 
collaborative piaymx on two frontai 

1) within th* disability comunity, and 

2) within tha training and aaploymant cowunity. 
Job Link prasanted to ua an opportunity to: 

1) give our curtoaara, individuals with disabilities, 
opportuaitias froa other aarvicaa providare which would 
have baan axtrawsly difficult, if not iuposalbla, for 
tlUHB to acc««8i and, 

2) provida a cuatoaiaad bollatic approach » oppo.*d to a 
fragmantad approach to tha naada or any ona cu»to»er, 

Tha suocaasful rasulta «ra: 

1) Incraa&ad conauiwr/cuatoaMtr aatlsfactlon; 

2) 2>{p«iwUa and enhanced private ».ctor support and 
cooperation. 
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3) lC«ntucJcian« with dlswJ>ilitiQS •ntcr productivity More 
quickly, pay t«x«s •Arller and provide tircaendous positive 
r«t\irn on investMut, snd 

4) KtntucJcy Vocational lUhmbilitation profesaionalc vorking in 
the one-«top environiwjnt arc ai)le to provide t«chnioal 
asaiKtance to othar job program ataff , cnatolltv? individuals 
with kodarata to «lld disaJbllitioa to ba aArva4 by theso 
otbar programs. 

Additional banefita incXuda an incraaaa in cooperation, a raduction 
In duplication r and sharad huaan raaourc«8. 

Tn othar words, vban a paraen with a diaahility witera tha door of 
our One stop Canter, thay cou in tha aaaa door aa averyona «lsa. 
Tha ona Stop centar is atola to provida that individual with all of 
tha nacdad ««n^ice» that will raault in a job in the opiimunity only 
bacausa wa hava a qualified vocatioonl rahabilitation counselor on 
Rtarf. Without that staff paraon, tha paraon with a disability 
would Bore than llKoiy go unaarvad in traditional aaployaant and 
training prograna. 

laaantially, tha Vocational Jlahabilitation Program ia a ona stop 
shop for paraona vit- uiaabilitia* currently. This haa tmmu made 
poaslhla due to tha fact that tha atata/ federal vocational 
rehabilitation program encouragaa collaboration among and between 
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any nU3ii)«r of public and priv«t« program* to achiov* •■ploy»«nt 
outcottM for p«r6on vi\Jx di»«bllitie«. 'm«reror«, oppoge block 
py^ ntiinq of thm vQc atL>onal rehabilitation nrogran. 

Thm vocational rohabilitation prograji ia the only joba training 
prograa that includes an aligibtlity criteria requiring tha 
prasenca of a pbyaical or «cntal diaabiiity. To adaquataly »««t 
tha naed» of individual* witb diaabilitiaa require* a well-trainad 
ataff capable of of faring a vide array of often apecialized 
aerviees. 

Conaoiidation with other job training progrtM would endanger thla 
vital apectaliaed ability, end, thereby, endanger the future 
productivity of peraona with diaabilitiee and, ultieateiy the 

country . 

Vocational Hebabilitatton i» a full pertner in our one itop center. 
We are a Cull partner becauaa of o*^x separate funding etreas. He 
are a full partner because we are e job training and job placeMnt 
organiaation. We are a full pertnar becauaa wa bring oxpertiee in 
diaability and an array of available apeciali«ad eervices. We are 
a full partnar becauae we produce poaitive eaployuent outcomes for 
Kentuci^ana with diaabilitiaa. Tbe benefite heve been treBendous 
to our cuatoBere, to oxu: relet ionahipe witb tbe private aector« end 
to the overall collaborative affert asKuig othar state and federal 
aqenciee . 

S 
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L«t ne re-«aphati2« that alX of thi» h«s b«v) accoapXiah^d iu>d«r 
tha currant »yat«a. so, vhy ara ve consKlaring tamporing with 
aomatliijiq that Is alraady working — and working for a population 
in thia country who hava not had a iov«l pX»ylng fiald — and, 
working b«cauaa w« «ra capable of having colljiboratlva pArtn«r»hipa 
with othor prograa*. it is not TX9C%mB*xy to bxock grant tha 
vocational rahatoiXitation program, Tha faar is that persona with 
dicatoiXitiaa, atpaciaXly thcaa with tha Moat •ev*ra di»atoiXiti«c, 
will lo»a th« l«val playing ground that va *ii hav* work«d ao hard 
to achieve. 

Xn closing, p«raoD« with dlsablXitlaa can work, but they often have 
greater barriers to aiaploy»ent then other people — • berriera that 
otner systSBS ara not dtsigned to address, nor, in ay axperienca do 
these syatesw eppear coemitt«d to addraesin^. 

Thank you for realising that state Vocational Reb^iXltation 
Agencies must bo at the table when Manpower Consolidation is 
discussed in order to ensure that persons with disabiliti»« have 
iaprovei* access to job training and e»ploysep«t progra»s whii« 
receiving the apecialiaed services so usential to their pureuit, 
like you end of tbii Aaerican drea«. 

Ne kJiow that the currant rehabilitation legialation allowa cie to be 
part of the Manpower consolidation Pro^ras. we mist protect the 
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integrity of tb« vocational rahabtiitation pro^r^ rvmds In order 
to ensure that tn% spacial neada of persons with di.abiiitiaa arc 
aat. 

Hy Stata, lixc this Congraaa, is co»itt^ to getting individual* 
with sevare disatoilitiaa into tha worWorcc. We beliave tha 
currant systaa, with tha halp of tha 1592 Aaandsants to tha 
Eahahilitation Act, has enabled us to creata a collaborative model 
which va know works. 

Thank you. 
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Chairman McKeon. Thank you very much. 

One thing I think we need to point out is that in the bill that 
we have put in that we are working toward, we are looking at 80 
Federal programs, blocking them down to four programs, and voca- 
tional rehabilitation would remain as one of those four programs. 
So it would be a separate program. 

Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you. 

Thanks to each of you for your good counsel today. 

Let me, Mr. Chairman, begin with what I think has driven the 
Congress for a quarter of a century with regard to vocational reha- 
bilitation. There are some hard facts in life, and among them are 
that some people by birth or accident, happenstance have a condi- 
tion that prevails which requires them to work a lot harder than 
the rest of us just to stay even; requires them to have a lot more 
patience than the rest of us just to get by; requires them to practice 
more, put in longer days, to suffer longer than the rest of us suffer. 

Another fact, one of the tests of this Nation's greatness is wheth- 
er or not the people who will reach a hand, a collective hand, to 
help those who work harder, who suffer longer than do the rest of 
us so that we can all have an equal opportunity for success as the 
Constitution promises. 

That is sort of a grand way of putting it, but vocational rehabili- 
tation is one of the mechanisms in America that this country uses 
to demonstrate its greatness, and as we move to change vocational 
rehabilitation we just need to be very, very careful that we do not 
diminish this Nation's greatness. 

Will block grants diminish the Nation's greatness in that way? 
Well, I do not know, but we have got to be very, very careful as 
we think about moving to them. 

Let me ask any of you at the witness table who care to respond 
to this idea of block grants, and what I am wondering here is does 
the system work well enough now that you do not want to take the 
chance on block grants. What I want to know is would your State 
deal with the various problems that folks in your State have if we 
gave them the money and the flexibility under the block grants. 

Mr. Young, do you want to take a run at it? 

Mr. Young. Thank you. 

There are many good things about vocational rehabilitation in 
our country now. There are some things that need to be changed. 
There are still way too many people with disabilities who are not 
working. There are still too many who do not have the support 
services they need in order to work. 

While we have got a good basic system, there are things that 
could be done better in some States. There are things that could 
be done differently in some States. We could bring the private sec- 
tor into this process much more effectively. 

Under block grants some States would do that very well; some 
States would do that very poorly. I think if you do go to block 
grants, it is imperative that you put out national outcome stand- 
ards and expectations that everybody must meet. If you do that, 
then we will hold the States and agencies and private providers ac- 
countable if they do not meet these national outcome standards. 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Kemp? 
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Mr. Kemp. I think I agree with Mr. Young. There are lots of ex- 
amples in our State that block granting the dollars to the State 
could be problematic, especially if the dollars are pooled in with all 
other training program dollars. 

Now, as you have stated, it is one of four programs, and so there 
will be distinct function for persons with disabilities. 

I think the most important thing that the strategy needs to en- 
compass that we use is that the private sector can get involved. In 
the current vocational rehabilitation system, it is very difficult, I 
think, for the private sector to gain access. 

We have done some innovative things, I think, in our State with 
D\Tl to try to overcome this, but they are in the form of dem- 
onstration projects, things like that that show new and innovative 
concepts. In our State we have a Workforce Training Program that 
brought dollars in, $32 million, for the express purpose of getting 
people back to work. That program, when administered by the 
State, $32 million went to the community college system in our 
State, and $40,000 went to the 175 private institutions that do this 
kind of work. 

I know you cannot legislate for one State in doing Federal legis- 
lation, but I am very convinced that whatever legislation has to 
have some direction to the States in terms of getting the private 
sector involved. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you. 

Perhaps we will have a second round of questioning, and I will 
take adaitional time at that time and perhaps others of you on the 
panel would want to respond to that question. 

Chairman McKeon. Mr. Roemer. 

Mr. Roemer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a couple of questions that I would like to ask, but first 
of all, I would just ask the Chairman if I could submit a unanimous 
consent for the National Council on Independent Living, to include 
some statements from them in the record. 

Chairman McKeon. Without objection. 

Mr. Roemer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The r,repared statement of the National Council on Independent 
Living follows:] 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON INDEPENDENT LIVING (NCIL) 

POSITION 
ON 

EMPLOYMENT CONSOLIDATION PROGRAMS 



INTRODUCTION 

The National Council on Independent Living (NCIL) is a national membership 
organization comprised of centers for independent living, persons with 
disabilities, independent living advocates, and organizations supporting the 
principles o£ independent living. 

NCIL was founded in 1982 by a group of directors of centers for independent 
living and their supporters for the purpose of advocating for improved national 
policies affecting all persons with disabilities. These policies include housing, 
transportation, personal assistance, air travel, communication, architectural 
accessibility, and, most particularly, reform of the federal and state vocational 
rehabilitation systems. 

NCIL has been an active grassroots organizer, advocating for passage of the 
Fair Housing Amendments Act, the Air Carriers Access Act, the Civil Rights 
Restoration Act, the Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA), and m.ost 
recently, the Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1992. NCIL's position on the 
reauthorization of the Rehabilitation Act demonstrated its continued 
commitment to placing the authority over disability-related programming into 
the hands of persons with disabilities. 

The center for independent living network itself has experienced strong growth 
in recent years. Since the first federal funding for centers was appropriated in 
1979, the number of centers has increased from the original 10 to over 300 
federally and state funded centers meeting fixed standards of perfonmance. 
Today, many view the independent living movement and its centers as the 
operating arm of the disability rights movement. 

Working from a premise that society, not people with disabilities, needs to be 
fixed, independent living advocates have demanded that people with disabilities 
have control over both the options and methods which bring them the greatest 
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Consequently, surveys and reports consistently demonstrate that 70 to SO 
percent of persons with disabilities are unemployed. In ract. recent statistical 
data show that unemployment among men and women with disabilities who are 
actively seeking employment has increased 3 and 5 percent respectively. Many 
advocates uho were active in securing passage of the Americans \vith 
Disabilities Act of 1990 are frustrated. If the laws necessary for integration are 
there, why hasn't change occurred? Why are more people vvith disabilities 
unemployed now than before the ADA was law? 

INDEPENDENT LIVING VALUES 

NCIL believes that there are certain b/^sic values which must be incorporated 
into any system that promotes integration of persons with disabilities into the 
mainstream of society. These values must include the following: 

L CONSUMER CONTROL: ThCIL defines consumer control as vesting 
power and authority in consumers of a particular program or service. In 
• a consumer-controlled orga'iization, the planning and decision-making 
staff reflect the population eligible to receive sen.*ices with regard to 
disability, ethnicity, and ot'ier characteristics. 

THEREFORE, with regard to individuals, a consumer-controlled 
organization assumes that the individual knows best \vhat he or she 
needs or wants, and that must include vocational rehabilitation services. 

2. CROSS -DISABILITY: The issues that persons with disabilities have in 
common override the issues that mark their differences. Single disability 
programs usurp the strength of the disability community and drive a 
wedge into efforts to advance disability issues. 

THEREFORE, a responsive rehabilitation program would eliminate 
single disability programs in favor of an integrated approach. This 
integration will serve as a tlrst step toward the full consolidation of 
persons with disabilities into federal employment programs. 

3. EQUAL ACCESS: People with disabilities should have the same 
opportunities as other persons to participate in training and job 
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disabilities as a key piece ot iong-term planning; and 

■ keeping access to technology an absolute necessity in order for 
persons with disabilities to sustain a career and independent 
!:test\ie. 

Also pointed out at the summit, were many of the pitfalls which inhibit full 
integration in America's work force. Among these are time-limited access to 
sen.-ices and suppons, complex and unnecessary eligibility determination 
processes, and statutory language and regulations which are the hallm.arks of 
traditional vocational rehabilitation and stand in the way of the values 
promoted at the meeting. 

.Aithough a signitlcant portion of meeting participants called for a complete 
rejection of vocational rehabilitation as set fonh in the Rehabilitation Act, 
overall recomm.endations did not call for a disbanding of the program. 
Instead, it m.ade recommendations for substantive change. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

As the disabilit\' community began preparing for the reauthorization of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1992, NCIL made its recommendations as well. The first 
of these recommendations was that Congress establish a commission to study 
major reform of the entire Act. This commission, to be composed of a 
majoritv' of persons with disabilities, would study the Act over a three-year 
period in order to develop a detailed plan for change and reform. 

This recommendation of a commission remains the centerpiece of our general 
recommendations for a smooth transition to a fully integrated employment 
program: 

I. National Rehabilitation Commission : In response to the 
recommendations of NCIL and other disability advocates. Congress 
outlined a structure and responsibilities for a National Rehabilitation 
Commission, The commission's mission to study programs funded 
through the Rehabilitation Act and to make recommendations for 
substantive changes, is set out in Title VIII of the Rfihabiiitation Act. 
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s-oc-.f:ca::v :or persons uiih Jisabiliiics .md '-anded throuen '.he 
Rc^^abi:-.:.r.:on Act. must lake steps toward \uW internal mtccrat on. 
NciL .-eLvrr.rnends elimination ot'ihe costly, bcparaie and ur.euual Nmd 
.^.-s r^r.^.^rams uhich -ire currentK funded tiirough the Act. reaied 
-■i-rvea'-s a.^ J v^hen persons ^'.ho are blind ^^erc among those \\\ih the 
n^^'st s-cn'.ricint disabilities serv-ed under the Act. these programs arc 
■VA^'archjic and unnecessar\'. emphasizing diuer-enccs rather than 
;^:.„.-,.:.:es .:n^ong persons \Mth sienincant disabilities. l ull ;n:egrat:on 
-v* Vi^erica's v^v^k force is impossible until ^uch programmatic 
diM:p.c:'..>ns are discontinued and all persons xs'.th disabiht:es are ire.ued 
cv;u.i.:v, \e: according to individual need. 

h \ .it^> nal Council on DisabihiN- NCIL recommends that funding for the 
N -l o-^a: Cour.cii on Disabiiitv be continued and increased. I :^e NCD 
■>''''e 'sir.ii'.e covemment agency vsith the mission of overseeing 
■-in cT.er.:at:on of the programs affecting the lives ot cuizens \Mtn 
d^^abiiities. i-cluding the Rehabilitation Act and of absuring that the 
Iiap-dards and spirit of the Americans vvith Disabilities Act (ADA) are 
carr-ed into rehabilitation programs. In addition, subsequent to the 
rcnor. >f the National Rehabilitation Commission, it vvill be necessarv 
for the NCD to oversee the implementation of the commission s 
recommendations. 

SPECIFIC OUTCOMES EXPECTED 

The National Council on Independent Living recom.n-^ends that Congress - ■ 
rci:ard':ess of the outcome of the debate on whether or not to shift vocational 
rchabil taiion into a consolidated emplovnaent program using federal l\inds - 
■ support consumer concrol. a cross-disability orientation, and equal access. .•^Ln 
integration of these v alues into whatever program is developed would result in 
•he follow ine: 
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Persons with disabilities make up a majority of all decision-making 
Sadies which oversee programs designed spcciixally tor persons 
with oisabilities. 
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■ L:>e!op.g access to open technolog>-bnsed resources arc assured. 

IMPACT OF SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS ON THE REHABILITATION ACT 

In the c\cnt thai \ocational rehabilitation proer.-'ms remain under ihe 
Rehabiliiaiion Act. NCIL recommends several changes which %vill be necessarv 
in order to integrate the values outlined above ,nto the current svstem 
Minimally, they would include the following: 

Require consumer control of the Research Advisor\' Council. National 
Council on Disability, and Business Advisory Councils. 

Grant sign-off authority to ihe statewide rehabilitation advisorv- councils 
ror the planning and oversight of the state plan under Title l' 

Implement a voucher system for consumers receiving services under Title 

Mandate consumer control into the peer review and contract complictnce 
processes. ^ 

Integrate funding for the blind ser\ices agencv into state-directed 
vocational rehabilitation programs. 

Expand Title VII. Chapter 2 programs to include semces ore ided bv 
consumer-controlled organizations to all older persons with disabilities. 

Eliminate^ or redirect all other disability-specific programs, makine 
existing t^inding avaUable through innovation and expansion or 
demonstration grants which are time-limited in nature. 

Simplify existing eligibility determination processes to reduce costlv and 
unnecessary assessments. 

Eliminate mandatory individual planning systems which are often cnstlv 
time-consuming, and promote dependence rather than independence! 
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In iiddiiion. NCIL recommends that each itate be required lo report 
Jisabs!ity-'>pec-t"ic data v^hich v\oiild indicate the level ti-* v^r.ich persons \Mth 
sieniiicani di'^.ii^li'.ies are participating in employment conbolidaiion programs 
.md trial '-pecitic triggers be placed in auch legislation that Aould require 
change'; vshich \\^^u\d correct deficiencies, it necessan,-. 

SUMMARY 

The National Council on Independent Living (NCIL) tuUy suppons the 
integration or" persons with disabilities into the mainstream work r'orce of 
America. NCIL recommends a transitional approach which will immediately 
make signii'icant changes in the current rehabilitation program, v\hi!e at the 
same time r'orce step-by-slep, substantive changes in vocational rehabilitation 
and support services programs. Whether Congress moves toward an 
integrated, con^^olidated employment program cr determines that persons with 
diiabiliiies are best assisted through the current Rehabilitation .Act, NCIL 
recommer.ds :ha: Congress mandate policies and activities which demonstrate 
the values o( consumer control, cross-disability, and equal access. 

For more information about NCIL and NCIL's position related to employment 
consolidation, contact: 

National Council on Inuependent Living 
2111 Wilson Boulevard. Suite 405 
ArlinRion, VA 22201 
(703r525-3406 (V) 
(703) 525-3407 (TTY) 
(703) 525-3409 (F;V\) 

Date: Nt.uch 22. 1995 
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Mr. RoEMER. I guess a part of my concern is about how we block 
grant this particular proposal on vocational rehabilitation, I am 
somewhat better informed uy the Chairman's statement this morn- 
ing saying that vocational rehabilitation will be a separate block 
grant, will not be put together with a host of other programs, hav- 
ing to compete for funds within a block grant. 

But I guess I would have some additional questions about the 
impact of that in terms of whether or not there might be a transfer 
authority within the block grant. We with the nutrition program 
that just went through the House for children's lunch and break- 
fast programs, there was an authority given to the governors w-here 
they could transfer up to 20 percent of the funds from that nutri- 
tional program, and that would be a question I would have. Will 
that be included in this block grant? 

Additionally, we have seen comments from the chairman of the 
Budget Committee saying that he might cut up to $5 billion in sav- 
ings from the training and education programs over the next five 
years in order to move toward a balanced budget. I would be con- 
cerned whether or not that will have an impact on the funding 
level of the Appropriations Committee on these particular pro- 
grams. 

My ten o'clock appointment is in my office. 
[Laughter,! 

Mr. ROEMER. So those would be very, very important concerns 
that I might have. You know\ we can address that in this commit- 
tee at the appropriate time and to the chairman at the appropriate 
time, but I share a concern that the Chairman of this committee 
has expressed very, very eloquently over the years, 

Mr. Goodling has said when it has come to the IDEA Program, 
which is the Individuals with Disabilities and Education Act, that 
we had good intentions to help disabled and people in school with 
mainstrear :ing those people, helping people at an early level rather 
than waiting for them to get the services later on, and that has 
only been funded at about 8 or 10 percent, Mr. Goodling cites ver>', 
very articulately what kind of unfunded mandate that has been, 
and w^e do not want this program experiencing a shortage of funds. 

I guess my question first of all to Mr, Serraglio of the State of 
Kentucky would be: what flexibility do State governments now 
have in locating and administering their vocational rehabilitation 
programs; and, secondly, is your vocational rehabilitation program 
currently testing? 

Mr, SERr<.\GLio, The States have a tremendous amount of flexi- 
bility in *he application of the State-Federal Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Program. It is almost why we call it the State-Federal Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Program, It has been a partnership for so 
many years. 

The funds are granted to the States, and we do develop a plan 
to expend those funds. There is plenty of flexibility given to us. 
Probably the most difficult pai1s on the delivery of services, often 
the barriers come at the State level. The Federal level has a lot of 
processes, but I do know that the Rehabilitation Sei^ices Adminis- 
tration has been working with the State diligently over the last few 
years on the elimination of a lot of these processes so that we could 
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work more with outcomes. Even the new Act amendments achieve 
that. 

The things like State personnel systems, prcjurements at the 
State level, I would like for us to work more on those because they 
do present some barriers, as I said. So we have a lot of flexibility 
right now in the partnership. 

Your second question, we have not tested the voucher system. 

Mr. ROEMER. Is that something you want to do? 

Mr. Serraglio, No, we do not, 

Mr. ROEMER, You do not choose to exercise that? 

Mr, Serraglio, Right. We believe the floor would become the 
ceiling. We also wonder about what kind of quality services service 
providers would be giving us, given our persons with disabilities 
when we pat a straight line voucher, 

Mr. Roemer. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman, 

Chairman McKeon. Thank you. 

As we mentioned before, we probably will need to come up with 
a glossary of terms, and we need to defme what those terms 
means. Does a block grant mean the same to each of you? Does 
voucher mean the same to each of you? 

I believe during this process, we really need to do that. 

Mr, Riggs, 

Mr, RlGGS, Thank you, Mr, Chairman, 

Good morning to the witnesses, I apologize for being a little late 
and missing your opening statements, 

I would like to focus on a couple of issues. One is how we can 
achieve some cost savings in this area of consolidation and stream- 
lining effort of 163 Federal job training programs, trying to not 
only achieve some efficiencies of scale, but also, generate adminis- 
trative cost savings applied to our long-range deficit reduction. 

Then I would like to also focus in on the infrastructure and serv- 
icing question because I know in California under the Job Training 
Partnership Act we have now essentially two umbrella organiza- 
tions, and there is some coordination between the two, but I ques- 
tion whether or not we have to have two separate policy advisory 
groups. 

For example, we have the California Job Training Coordinating 
Council, which is making policy decisions with respect to expendi- 
ture of JTPA funds and overseeing the service delivery areas of the 
State, and then we have sort of a sister organization over here 
that's called the Governor's Committee for Employment of Disabled 
Persons, and it is focused more on obviously employment of people 
with disabilities. 

I am questioning the need for tliose two separate, umbrella over- 
sight boards or commissions. Would any of you have an opinion 
with respect to what kind of policy oversight we need at the State 
level, but how we can also drive funds down to the local level and 
maximize local control? 

It is my understanding that currently the decision regarding 
service providers and the expenditure, the actual design of training 
programs often is retained at the State level. 

So that's kind of a ramoling, open-ended question. Let me stop 
there and ask you again about how we can achieve cost savings 
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and drive policy decisions down to the local level, while at the same 
time maximizing control at the local level for the design and deliv- 
ery of programs. 
Who would like to respond to that? 

Mr. Kemp, we are told that the State vocational rehabilitation 
system spends about 10 percent on administration, 35 percent on 
counseling, and 50 percent on purchased services, and I would like 
to know what the percentages are for your organization and your 
response. 

Mr. Kemp. Well, I think there is one thing I would like to ad- 
dress, and that is the concept of cost savings. I think it is impor- 
tant to realize for the country that cost savings to this country 
come in getting people ofT of subsidies and ofT of programs and back 
into the work force. Right now the system needs capacity building 
to be able to serve the number of people that exist that need serv- 
ices. 

I think that the long term for the country, the greater savings 
come in any administrative savings having those dollars go directly 
towards participant services that will then take more people and 
put them back into the work force, and I think if you look at the 
kinds of cost savings that are available there, that is where you are 
going to get your long-term cost savings in the country. 

The country, it is estimated, spends over $200 billion a year in 
programs for people with disabilities. Those programs are not 
training programs that are causing that burden. Those programs 
are other programs, and I think by getting people independence, 
you are .then going to reduce the need for that kind of dollar ex- 
penditure in this country. 

In terms of DVR in our State and Title I funds, during the past 
calendar year we had 43 students that were provided to us through 
the State VR system. That is out of about 120 students that we 
serve at our institution. We receive from DVR for those 43 students 
$63,610.49. That is less than $1,500 per student. 

Now, the cost of our program in the private sector is about 
$6,000 that we advertise as tuition for a one-year program. You 
have to remember that savings can be a lot of different things. Our 
programs are one year long, but yoa get a two-year Associate's de- 
gree, which means that after one year a person gets into a job. 
They save one year of being on subsidies. 

We raise the rest of those dollars from the private sector that it 
costs to administer our program through donations, through other 
fundraising, and some of the dollars come to us from students who 
get student loans, PEL grants, Washington State needs grants, 
those types of things. 

After all first dollar resources are exercised, at least for the past 
calendar year it was less than $1,500 per person that came to us 
through the VR system. 

Mr. Young. I just have a comment about administrative stream- 
lining and simplification, particularly in the area of policy decision 
making. We have found that boards who do not have significant or 
substantial representation by persons with disability on them do 
not make good disability policy. If you are going to consolidate two 
policymaking boards and administrative structures to save money, 
first of all, insure that there is substantial representation of per- 
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sons v/ith disabilities who can tell you just exactly what needs to 
happen. 

Second of all, I agree here. Do not save a few dollars in adminis- 
trative costs in the job training program that way. Your big savings 
are in the SSDI Program and the SSI Program, getting people off 
cash assistance and into the work place. 

As far as driving policy decisions and program decisions down to 
the local level, we have a coaicept called informed choice where 
every individual who goes into a job training program is given the 
information needed to make decisions on what is best for their par- 
ticular skills, abilities, and job interests. That more than anything 
else will drive the market, the policy direction, by bringing in those 
providers who do the best work, provide the best services, and who 
get people jobs and keep them in jobs, and that is the best way to 
make your decision making, drive it to the local level as far down 
as possible. 

Mr. RiGGS. Those are helpful comments, Mr. Young. I appreciate 

it. 

Chairman McKeon. We are over time, but Mr. Hall has a com- 
ment on that. 

Mr. Hall. I am not sure in the broad sense of it that there is 
savings to be had without it impacting on people with disabilities 
actually, although I am clear that we could improve in many ways 
what we now do. I think we can do it by increasing the involve- 
ment of people with disabilities in their own future as much as we 
can, by not spending enormous amounts of money up front in the 
eligibility and evaluation processes, but depending more on self-as- 
sessment, and by paying for services that are to some degree 
known and researched on the part of people with disabilities them- 
selves, and I am sure there are many, many other ways that we 
could change, you know, the equation, but for the life of me I do 
not really get the great difference between what you now have and 
block grant, if it is a block grant in which vocational rehabilitation 
is one component. That seems to me pretty similar to what it is 
right now. 

I mean 1 am not an expert on that part of it. I think we have 
learned another thing though, which is if you do not focus very 
clearly on the reality of people's disabilities, and it is not all the 
same, you have a great deal of difficulty assisting people to help 
themselves, to become empowered. 

So my view of it in terms of savings is I do not know whether 
you would get more savings. Maybe you would just cut more money 
out of the process, and if you did not change it at all, what are you 
doing? 

Mr. RiGc;s. Well, I think we would be talking about some 
changes, but maybe we can discuss those in the next round and 
focus a little bit more on job development and job placement assist- 
ance. 

Chairman MrKtiox. Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawykh. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It has gotten to the point where they are starting to put my 
narneplate out even though I am not a Member of this subcommit- 
tee, and I just want to reoeat again my gratitude for the oppor- 
tunity to participate in this v,'ay. 

f^i 
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I particularly appreciated your comments about vocabular>^ I 
have been using a couple of terms in a way that I suspect in read- 
ing the testimony that you have presented today, you are not using 
those terms in precisely the same way, but I have been talking 
about undifferentiated block grants in which dollars are largely de- 
livered with only the broadest policy directive and the expectation 
and hope that those broad goals would be met. 

Coordinated grant models in which comprehensive deliver^' sys- 
tems are put together, in which local decisions on how to carry out 
specific policy goals are established largely through States and lo- 
calities, perhaps to national standards, perhaps not. 

And then, finally, a third category, which I call coordinated pro- 
gram grants in which the fundamental program integrity of various 
funding streams is maintained, but that there are waivers and 
other vehicles to achieve flexibility that are specifically written into 
the law. 

It seems to me that, in particular, the latter model makes sub- 
stantially greater sense in an area where the populations being 
served are so substantially different within a broader population. 
The circumstance that we described today, that we confront today 
seems to me 'to be exactly that. 

That I offer only as an observation and not particularly as a 
question, but, Mr. Serraglio, you indicate in your testimony that 
consolidation, at least in the terms that I use it, with other job 
training programs would endanger this kind of specialized ability, 
and yet Mr. Young in his testimony seems to indicate that CCD is 
interested in the effort to consolidate. 

Could the two of you talk back and forth with regard to that dif- 
ference in your views and in a way that would illuminate the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages between what I have described between 
coordinated program grants and broadly consolidated grants? 

Mr. Young. I think the point that we are trying to make is that 
there are good things about the system we have. There are bad 
things about the system we have. What we want to do is keep the 
good things and try and change the bad things. 

We want to look at changing now from system driven kinds of 
measures in our job training program to specific outcome measures, 
getting people to work, getting them jobs that pay good wages, that 
have benefits if possible, that raise people out of poverty, out of de- 
pendence and into the mainstream of American society. 

The specific terminology of how we get there is less important 
than the fact that we get there. 

Mr. Sawter. Well, the terminology is not important, but the ve- 
hicle by which we achieve it can be important, and so I mean I 
truly do differentiate between consolidated grants, which lose the 
clear program integrity, and coordinated grants, which retain in- 
tegrity but pennit great flexibility in their interadion. 

Mr. YOL^^G. Okay. We would agree that we want a dedicated 
funding stream. That is clear. We want flexibility within that fund- 
ing stream to address the individual needs of individuals with dis- 
abilities, to best meet their requirements. 

You can, in a way, identify people with disabilities as a distinct 
population, but each disability has its own personality, if you will. 
There are some folks who would be just as easily, just as effectively 
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serv'ed by a mainstream job training program as a person without 
a disability. There are many who would be horribly mistreated by 
such a program. We have that now with the current JTPA pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Sawyer! Mr. Chairman, I hate" to cut off, but could we have 
just a few minutes more for a similar comment from Mr. Serraglib 
and perhaps a comment from Mr. Schroeder? 

Thank you very much. I appreciate that. I am sorry to interrupt. 

Mr. Young. That is okay. 

Mr. Serraglio, I think you are correct about the vehicle that we 
use, and the protection of the integrity of the funds, in our opinion, 
is for the protection of the persons with the most severe disabil- 
ities. The fear here at the local levels, it could become a training 
type process. It's always much easier for job training programs to 
take the easy way out, to place the people that are easier to place 
into employment. People with the most severe disabilities have 
those special needs, and it would be a step backwards for the over- 
all program and for the overall achievement of what weVe done in 
this country if we take those funds and just put them in with all 
of the other training programs and expect those people who deliver 
the services in the other training programs to be able to work with 
the people with the most severe disabilities. We just do not think 
that they will address those issues, and that is coming from 22 
years of working in the program. 

Mr, Sawyer. Thank you. 

Mr. Schroeder. 

Mr. Schroeder. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Sawyer, I think 
that our primary concern at the Rehabilitation Services Adminis- 
tration with the term block grant is some uncertainty to us of what 
that means in terms of sustaining the fiscal commitment to support 
this program. Many times a block grant is a reduction of the pre- 
vious effort in te}Tns of the overall dollars, and we would be very 
concerned if the support that currently goes to the program was re- 
duced. 

Also, the current system has a match requirement, and more 
than a half billion dollsio is put into the program by the States, 
and again, we are just uncertain whether the block grant, be it a 
coordinated block grant or other type, would have provision to sus- 
tain that level of effort. 

In terms of the flexibilities that I think we all recognize as im- 
portant to the program, the discussion that you have heard here 
this morning of very innovative programs has all been accom- 
plished under current Title I authority under the Rehabilitation 
Act. We believe it is a very flexible program, and the 1992 amend- 
ments allow that the program is to be guided by means of a strate- 
gic planning process by an advisory committee that has a number 
of constituencies, heavily weighted with individuals with disabil- 
ities that conduct the planning, that conduct the public hearings, 
take other comment, client satisfaction studies, what we believe 
and we sincerely hope develops into a very dynamic process that 
keeps the program very responsive, very driven by the people who 
are directly served in each State by the progi'-am. 

Thank you. 

I O 
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Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
your flexibility. 

Chairman McKeon. Thank you, and I appreciate your definitions 
of these block grants because I think as we work on this and refine 
it, I think that is very important. A good contribution. 

Mr. Sawyer. Well, this series of hearings that you have been 
having, particularly in this broader area, I think, has been enor- 
mously illuminating, and it has provided an opportunity to look at 
a variety of different approaches that in some of the previous 
broader debate before the whole House perhaps did not get ex- 
plored as completely. 

Chairman McKeon. Well, the pressure of the 100 days has prob- 
ably caused some things that we all would have rather done dif- 
ferently if we had had that choice. I think as we go through this 
process we really need to focus. I think we ail are working together 
on the thing that Mr. Young talked about, that every program has 
good and bad. We want to keep the good and get rid of the bad, 
and if we can do that, then we will have achieved success. 

If we have not, then we need to be taken out to the woodshed. 
So I think you are really adding a lot to this program as we are 
talking today. 

Mr. Souder. 

Mr. Souder. I am sorry I missed your testimony. I have tried to 
catch up here a little bit in the questions and in reading. I basically 
have two types of questions. I want to follow up on one of Mr. 
Young's comments a minute ago, that you believe that in the deci- 
sion orocess there needs to be people with disabilities helping mak- 
ing those priorities so that there is a more full understanaing. 

How essential is it to have a diversity of the different disabilities, 
and is there to some degree a danger if you have some representa- 
tive and not others that you could steer the funding less fairly than 
if you had somebody who did net have a disability who is trying 
to give an overview to it? 

Mr. Young. Clearly, individuals with disabilities know best what 
their needs are, what their desires are, wnat their goals are in life. 
We have had 25 years of exp-^rience now in having people with dis- 
abilities participate substantially in policymaking roles and deci- 
sion making roles, and we have always found that bringing in indi- 
viduals with disabilities is superior to not having individuals with 
disabilities in the loop on the decision making process. 

There needs to be a balance. The disabilities, physical, mental, 
cognitive, sensory disabilities, are all different and unique and 
have characteristics of their own, and it is important to have a bal- 
ance of folks on your decision making committees and policy mak- 
ing committees that can provide the guidance and the input needed 
to design and to evaluate success. 

People with disabilities are as human as anybody else. If you un- 
balance the system, some people will take advantage of it. Having 
a so-called neutral or nondisabled person making those decisions 
for us, however, is not the solution. The solution is to have equal 
representation among folks with disabilities and let us participate 
in designing and implementing our own successes. 

Mr. Souder. One of the problems we have had in the Federal 
Government is often whatever is the TV trend or the hottest prob- 
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lem in the country, the largest lobbying group gets the funding, 
and that is one of the reasons I asked that question. There is an 
imbalance sometimes in the power of lobbying at the Federal Gov- 
ernment as well. 

Taking that to the next step, one thing we constantly run into 
when we debate the block grant Question is the funding cut Ques- 
tion. There certainly will be a funding cut at the Federal staff level 
if we move this to the States, but that frees up more money for the 
States. 

There is an implicit assumption that somehow the States are not 
going to be as careful and caring about individuals as the Federal 
Government is, and I think that that is more true the smaller the 
minority, and I would assume that in the disability community, the 
fewer people there are with that disability, the more concern there 
is that they will be isolated and not have an impact at the State 
level. 

Could several of you on the panel address this question of why 
you are more afraid of the State governments making the decisions 
than the Federal Government and where you think. In addition to 
the question of those who are least employable or most difficult to 
employ being shunted aside in a creaming process, what in the dis- 
ability field are likely to be some of the places that particularly 
could get lost in any shuffle and why the States would not be pay- 
ing attention to them? 

Mr. Kemp. 

Mr. Kemp. Well, I think it goes back to the issue of the integrity 
of the Rehabilitation Act, and it kind of goes back to definitions, 
and I have heard some different shades on that. 

From my perspective, preserving the integrity of the Rehabilita- 
tion Act is the insurance or the assurance that the dollars for the 
disabled community are dedicated dollars. I think the issue with 
the States, we are trying to do legislation at the Federal level that 
gives the States broad power to implement those programs. I think 
there has to be something in the legislation that insures that integ- 
rity. 

Mr. SoUDER. My fundamental underlying question is: why do you 
think the States do not have the same concern about addressing 
your community that the Federal Government would? You are beg- 
ging the question. In other words, you are saying unless we require 
it of the States, they will not do it. Why? 

Mr. Kemp. Well, I guess ;t is just our, at least my, experience in 
our State with some of the programs that I have seen. I look at the 
people in our State that are doing one-stop job service centers, and 
in talking to the people that are working on that concept, one of 
the things I have found was after 45 minutes of talking, that the 
consideration for a person with disability is curb cutouts and lower 
water fountains, and those of us that are in the business know that 
that does not even scratch the surface of the issues that are re- 
quired. 

So some sort of mechanism to insure that the States do not just 
go and use those dollars wherever they want, giving the governor 
great latitude to pull the dollars out on whatever the hot issue of 
the day is, whether it is unemployed timber industry workers or 
whatever, putting those dollars and moving them over, and I think 
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that is preserving the integrity. I think the Federal Government in 
giving those dollars to the States has a responsibility to at least in- 
sure that the Stale does use those dollars in a way that is pre- 
scribed and the intent of the dollars when they were first appro- 
priated. 

Chairman McKeon. Did you have one last question? I did not 
mean to put you on the spot. It is tough when you first walk in 
to get in sync with what is happening. 

This has really been informative to me. I have had over my life- 
time experience with disabled people. When I served as a mission- 
ary for our church many years ago, I had the opportunity of work- 
ing with and baptizing three people that were blind, two that had 
been blind from birth; one had an accident as a teenager. He later 
became our scoutmaster, and I had the opportunity of performing 
the wedding for two of those people, and that was a great experi- 
ence for me to work with and learn about individuals with disabil- 
ities. 

The lady had been blind all of her life, had been married pre- 
viously and had three children. She did everything to take care of 
those children, cooked the food, did everything for them. She would 
chase them around the house. It was a fantastic experience, but 
there were still some problems. With all of the things she could do, 
there were things that she could not do. 

One time we were sitting in her home. She had a very modest 
home, and we heard a fire engine, and the neighbors said that the 
house was on fire. She could not tell. We went outside and helped 
ut out the fire, but that was something that she would not have 
nown. I know we have smoke detectors and that kind of thing 
now, but this was outside the home. 

I had a friend that I have had for a number of years who was 
in construction and was building a home, fell off the roof, broke his 
back, and is now a paraplegic. I mentioned that yesterday. I had 
the opportunity to visit with the Council of State Administrators of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and talk just a little bit about the story 
of that friend of mine. 

Without those opportunities I probably would not have the lim- 
ited understanding that I do have of the problem. I realize that it 
is limited and there is more that I need to know, but the last cou- 
ple of days for me have been very, very interesting. 

Let me ask Mr. Schroeder. Would you agree that the appropriate 
goal of reform is to cut in administration and counseling so as to 
provide more into actual end services? 

Mr. Schroeder. Mr. Chairman, we agree that outcomes are criti- 
cally important to be able to justify that the tax dollars are being 
used wisely and effectively. The 1992 amendments include a provi- 
sion for us to develop standards and indicators that will give us 
more precise measures of the outcomes, the program effectiveness 
beyond the more aggregate data of numbers of people who go to 
work. 

But I think it is important for us to point out that counseling is 
not something that is secondary to direct service. In manv cases 
the counseling is a very, very key service that the individual re- 
ceives. The expertise of the certified or trained rehabilitation coun- 
selor working individually with the client to develop a written re- 
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habilitation plan and guiding that client or customer, as we like to 
call them, through the process is an important aspect of the service 
delivery. 

The 50.8 percent of the rehabilitation dollar that goes to pur- 
chase services is not a representation of the funds that go to what 
we would consider direct client services. 

Chairman McKeon. In following up on that, if you had X num- 
ber of dollars and you have a total budget and you were to develop 
the ideal use of those funds, how much would you put into adminis- 
tration, how much into counseling services, and how much into di- 
rect services? 

Mr. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, I think that the way that we 
would approach the question that you have asked is: is the pro- 
gram performing? Have we set standards that hold that program 
accountable for outcomes that are quality outcomes for the resource 
that we are giving that program? 

If that program is delivering a high quality outcome, then I think 
you work into looking at what are the indicators. How do they do 
that? 

And of course, presumably the greater share of the money would 
go to direct program services and not to administration. We think 
that the amount that currently goes to administrative cost, roughly 
10.4 percent, is not an unreasonable cost, but we would be reluc- 
tant, frankly, to try to set various caps on categories of service, and 
feel very strongly that it is more beneficial for us to focus on the 
outcomes that we would ask from the public vocational rehabilita- 
tion program. 

Chairman McKeon. Thank you. 

I think we have time for another round. Mr. Williams. 
Mr. Williams. Thank you very much. 

Let me restate my question a bit differently, and I am particu- 
larly interested in the Commissioner's response to this. 

I have always viewed Title I of vocational rehabilitation as a 
block grant. That meets the definition of a block grant. Title I. So 
if you get Title I, you keep block grants, it seems to me, and, by 
the way, if we go to block grants, I do not know what we do with 
the institute or the council. How do the States deal with that? Do 
we separate those out and keep the institute and the council sepa- 
rately and then just continue to have Title I but call it a block 
grant? 

Mr. Serraglio, what do you think? 

Mr. Serraglio. Mr. Williams, when you say institute and coun- 
cil, I am sorry. I am not quite understanding. 

Mr. Williams. The National Institute on Disabilities and Reha- 
bilitation Research and the National Council on Disability, Titles 
II and IV. 

Chairman McKeon. In our proposal, we would keep those sepa- 
rate. 

Mr. Williams. You would separate them? 
Chairman McK^ON. Yes, in our proposal. 

Mr. Williams. You would not block grant those. So what we 
might end up with in a block grant is Title I and call it a block 
grant. 

Mr. Serraglio. Right. 

f*< >^.« 
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Mr. Williams. Now, would you have us do anything differently 
with that block grant, Title I, than we do now? 

Mr. Serraglio. No. If you are going to do the same thing that 
you are doing now and agree to protect the integrity of the voca- 
tional rehabilitation funds, we v/ould see no reason to be doing any- 
thing differently, other than the way we proceed in the continuous 
improvement of the program and emphasize the outcomes that 
Commissioner Schroeder was just referring to, 

I am not sure I am answering your question. 

Mr. Williams. No, that is fine. 

Would you have us do anything differently with the special dem- 
onstration and training projects. Title VIII? Are you familiar with 
Title VIII? 

Mr. Serraglio. No, sir. 

Mr. Williams. All right. Mr. Hall, any comment? 

Mr. Hall. Well, I think that it is necessary for the future to have 
some capacity to invest in creating better alternatives or even just 
additional alternatives for the system. So someplace there ought to 
be a capacity to deal with new and creative programs targeting to- 
ward various kinds of needs, including cost saving needs for some 
people. 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Hall, I think there are 50 different vocational 
rehabilitation programs currently in America. People do innovate. 
Mr. Hall. You mean in State agencies. 

Mr. Williams. Yes. States do innovate. When you say there 
should be some room for something different, what is it? Because 
it seems to me that the States .now do a great deal differently than 
the State next to them. 

I can tell you that the Montana program is run very differently, 
run very well, by the way, but run very differently than North Da- 
kota, which is run very differently then Wyoming, which is run 
very differently than Idaho. 

Mr. Hall. And there are some people from slightly outside the 
system who ought to be tackling things like choice just to make it 
available, if you will, for the entire system, is what I think. 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Kemp? 

Mr. Kemp. Yes. I heard a comment earlier. The innovations you 
have heard about today have been done within the current system. 
Why change it? And I think one of the basic fundamental needs for 
change is to allow the private sector to have greater participation, 
to provide competition which leads to cost savings. 

Right now the private sector is at the mercy of the public sector, 
the way the current Rehabilitation Act is written. We get referrals 
from public agencies as opposed to being able to directly access 
Title I funding. 

If someone comes through my door who I have directly marketed 
to, who has made a decision to come to my facility, I have to go 
and send that person through the State system, and that State sys- 
tem may or may not approve them being able to come to our facil- 
ity. 

So I think there is a need for greater access to the private sector 
to participate in this. It builds capacity of the system. I can raise 
private sector match dollars that can then be used to access Title 
I dollars. That builds capacity. That helps. That promotes competi- 
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tion. Those are all good things in my mind in terms of rehabilita- 
tion in America today, and if I had a way to change the Rehabilita- 
tion Act, and that was the way that we were going to bring the dol- 
lars down to the States, those are the things that I would promote. 

Mr. Williams. Would you have the private sector contribute ad- 
ditional dollars or would you maintain their involvement in voca- 
tional rehabilitation simply as one of the administrators of it? 

Mr. Kemp. I would have the private sector raise match dollars 
just like the State raises match dollars. 

Mr. Williams. Now, the difficulty, it would seem to me if I was 
a client, was that my services would then begin to rely on the fickle 
nature of the private sector. In good times, money. In recessions, 
I am out here on my own. 

Vocational rehabilitation as it is now at least attempts to protect 
against the vagaries in the private sector. 

Mr. Kemp. Well, I think that one of the things that you can do 
is allow States, if you did provide a percentage of the dollars to the 
private sector, I think that you would then allow the States to be 
able to access those dollars if the private sector was not stepping 
up to the plate in that particular State or if one year the State did 
not. 

But I think your comment can be evidenced around the country 
by different legislatures that are either making their match or not 
making their matches in the States, which all provides to the ca- 
pacity of an individual State. Like you said, the program in North 
Dakota is different than the program in Pennsylvania, and in some 
of those States when the State legislature comes up on a tough 
year, just like the private sector sometimes has tough years, they 
do not make their match and services are a lot less in those States 
also. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman McKeon. Thank you. 
Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am curious. Commissioner Serraglio. Part of the logic behind 
block grants is that the States really do not run the programs now 
anyway, and I think I am following up a theme set up by Mr. Wil- 
liams. It seems to me that the States have a certain degree of dis- 
cretion already to run the programs, and that in fact, it is a fun- 
damentally State driven program right now. There are Federal 
moneys going in right now. There are certain Federal guidelines on 
how to operate, but there is the possibility of variations and, in 
fact, there are lots of variations already. 

So my sense is that by simply putting the money in a block grant 
and knocking out the Federal standards, et cetera, you are not 
going to save a lot of overhead. You are not going to save a lot of 
anything. The States can just do what they want to do with more 
fiexibility, but down the line they might have less resources. 

I am just wondering if that is a fair kind of approximation of the 
current system. 

Mr. Serraglio. I think it has been discussed here this morning 
a little bit about the different definitions of block grants* and I 
have heard one definition this morning that there is the possibility 
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of a block grant where 20 percent funds can be used by incoming 
governors or current governors at their discretion. 

That presents a real fear for the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram. That would be quite a substantial loss in services to persons 
with disabilities. So there seems to be so many definitions, again, 
as the Chairman has pointed out, as to block granting. That is 
probably one of our biggest fears at the State level, is what is that 
definition. 

Yes, in the current program we do have a lot of discretion for the 
use of those funds, and because of that, that is why we would like 
to keep it the way it is. 

Mr. Reed. Again, you could make a judgment, and I guess it 
might be debated, but to what extent do you think, given your own 
State experience and other States, that we are using these moneys 
for overhead rather than for services to people with disabilities? Do 
you have a rough estimate? 

Mr. Serraglio. As Commissioner Schroeder has pointed out, in 
the national program over 50 percent is direct services. Over 35 
percent is in counseling and guidance, and the counseling and guid- 
ance services are just as important as the direct service. So it is 
a minimal administrative cost. 

We strive in Kentucky to try and keep our administrative costs 
somewhere between 8 and 10 percent. That is a goal that, you 
know, we set within our own State. 

I do not see where there is going to be large savings in adminis- 
trative cost. I would agree with I believe it was Mr. Young earlier 
when we were talking about cost savings. The place for cost sav- 
ings would be to start examining the disincentives programs that 
are out there in the social security programs. 

Mr. Reed. Thank you, Mr. Serraglio. 

I want to follow up with the issue I think Mr. Kemp raised about 
private and public competition. On what terms would you compete, 
price? 

Mr. Kemp. I think there are lots of different ways the private sec- 
tor can compete. First of all, at the straight CBO or community- 
based organization level in a system where there is consumer 
choice, then public and private sector organizations that do reha- 
bilitation training and other programs will compete, and the free 
market economy will decide what share of the market goes to 
whom. 

Mr. Reed. My question is: what are you going to use as your 
competitive issues, price, quality, location? 
Mr. Kemp. All of the above. 

Mr. Reed. Okay. I mean one of the problems we have in any type 
of program is that we see when the private sector moves in, and 
they play a valuable role in so many different programs, but it is 
a lot easier to be competitive in the suburbs when your marketing 
population is reasonably affluent people who can pay the little 
extra for the little amenities. You do not see the same type of fierce 
competition in some of the poor neighborhoods and rural neighbor- 
hoods of the country because, frankly, the market does not work. 
You always have this phenomenon of skimming. 

Mr. Kemp. I am not suggesting that the private sector takes over 
rehabilitation in America. I am not saying that DVR and RSA go 
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away. What I am saying is that I can speak for my part of the 
country where we are out there scrapping in the trenches with ev- 
erybody else with the severely disabled, and there is an interest at 
least in private sector nonprofits like mine to have the access, the 
ability to directly compete, not necessarily saying do away with all 
public systems and bring in privatization. 

If I have given anybody that impression, that is not the impres- 
sion I wish to leave. I am just saying make the opportunity avail- 
able. If we are all so convinced the private sector is fickle, as Mr. 
Williams suggested, and that we flutter around from one thing to 
another, allow accessibility for the private sector to dollars, and 
then let's see what happens. You are not hurting anything by al- 
lowing the private sector to participate. 
Mr. Reed. Could I just follow up, Mr. Chairman? 
When you say the private sector, I think that what you are talk- 
ing about, although let me ask you, is you are talking about essen- 
tially not-for-profit agencies; is that correct, that are in the reha- 
bilitation business, or are you talking about for-profit entities that 
are in the business? And I do not know which one you represent. 

Mr. Kemp. Oh, I am a nonprofit. But if somebody can do the job 
cheaper, more efficiently, and with better results, and they are in 
the for-profit side of the private sector, have at it. What are we try- 
ing to do here? We are trying to get Americans with disabilities 
into the work force and to achieve independence. Let's use the best 
means possible to do that. Let's not put our f-ears of fickle private 
sector out there on the line. Let's go ahead and allow accessibility 
for anybody who thinks they can do a good job. 

Mr. Reed. Well, I think that probably exists right now. I mean 
I think, you know, there are lots of insurance companies around 
that are interested in getting people back in the work force, and 
they have arrangements with private, for-profit entities. I think 
also that, you know, one of the reasons, and this goes back several 
years, that the government got involved was because I think it was 
obvious that the need was not being served by the private market, 
and I think there is always not only opportunities, but the neces- 
sity to rethink these issues and to consider how we can be more 
efficient, and the private entrepreneur is probably more efficient by 
nature, but sometimes the price of that efficiency is holes in the 
service area, not dealing with particularly difficult populations be- 
cause you do not make any money. 

Mr. Kemp. Well, I cannot speak to that because I deal with very 
severe disabilities at my agency. I do not feel that we do any 
creaming or skimming in what we do, and that is really my experi- 
ence base. It is what we have done for 14 years. 

I do think though that, once again, I am not advocating privat- 
ization of the entire system. I am just asking for access and level 
the playing field so that those institutions in those service areas 
where they jxist are able to compete and to be a part of that sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Reed. Thank you very much. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman McKeon. Thank you. 

We have over the course of the hearmgs talked about block 
granting and outcomes. I gue .s where I have run into a problem 
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with it is how much direction do we give from the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

We can list a lot of things that we expect the States to do. What 
I want to avoid is building up bureaucracies of people to fill out pa- 
perwork to show what people are doing, and then building up bu- 
reaucracy here in Washington to read all of that paperwork, and 
then what is ever done with it? 

So I think that is something that we are struggling with and will 
struggle with, and if you have any input or any help there, what 
direction would you give us? What is the status of the standards 
and outcomes as part of the 1992 legislation? Where are we on 
that? Do you know at this point? 

Mr. Schroeder. 

Mr. Schroeder. Mr. Chairman, the standards and indicators we 
feel very strongly that you are exactly correct. The process for 
measuring the performance of State agencies ought not to be a 
paper exercise. It ought not to be burdensome, and it ought not to 
be something that ends up in a gray metal file cabinet somewhere 
in Washington with no real use made of the data. 

With that in mind, we have entered into a process for developing 
those standards and indicators that involves all of the stakeholders 
in the rehabilitation system. It involves the State agencies that ad- 
minister the program, as well as input from the customers of the 
programs, other service providers. 

We released last November a draft of standards and indicators. 
We received more than 160 comments. All of this activity is taking 
place prior to our ever going forward with a notice of proposed rule- 
making and then subsequently final regulations. 

But we do feel ver>' committed to measuring in a very sub- 
stantive, qualitative way outcomes, but doing it in a way that our 
custoniers agree and our partners that we are not just creating 
new kinds of paper activities or shell games to make performance 
look better. 

But let me just say I do not want to imply that while we are 
working on these standards and indicators we do not have some 
very important measures of program success. We certainly do. Last 
year we successfully rehabilitated 202,949 people, which was up 4.6 
percent over the previous year. The number of people with severe 
disabilities rehabilitated last year was 145,305, which was up 7.3 
percent. 

So there are some very strong indicators, and we are trying to 
strengthen that system so that we can have even more effective 
and, as I say, more qualitative measures of the outcomes for our 
clients. 

Chairman McKeon. I appreciate that, and we will follow up with 
you to see what progress you are making or what you are doing so 
that we keep the good and improve on Vv'hat we are trying to do. 

Mr. Serraglio. 

Mr. Serraglio. If I might just make one comment, you said how 
can the Federal Government help us in the processes. We have 
been working in recent months with RSA on streamlining proc- 
esses, but there arc still a lot of mountains of paperwork of proc- 
esses out there, and it does hinder the State agencies in delivery 
of services. 
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Earlier I talked about some of the State processes that hinder us, 
but primarily it is paperwork processes. It is a very cumbersome 
State planning process. I am certainly not opposed to strategic 
planning. I think it is an important and integral part of an oper- 
ation. However, I think I was in a meeting Sunday where what has 
happened over the years is the Christmas tree has gotten larger. 
We have put more ornaments on it, and we have failed to take or- 
naments off. That was a very good comment by the individual in 
that meeting, and that is basically what has happened. 

We continue to put more statistics. We need a statistic for this 
and we need a statistic for that, and I think with the new stand- 
ards and indicators hopefully we will limit the statistics that we 
need to report to you all and further. 

Mr. Hall. Mr. Chairman, our experience is to try to document 
whatever is true in the Choice Project, and I think that is true for 
the other Choice Projects, too, to the degree that it would be con- 
vincing to you or to others in this room. So we are taking it very 
seriously to have some documentation. 

Our own program now in three places around the country involv- 
ing five already different types of people witn disabilities, physi:al 
and chronic and learning disabled and attention deficit disorder 
and deaf, hard of hearing, and HIV disease, and we are working 
on mental and emotional, a totally separate program in each case 
for all of those, and we would do more if we had more resources. 
We are just limited. 

But our experience is that of those who choose to participate, and 
of course, not all would; some people do not want a lot of choice, 
but those who do want to choose, those who do want to take control 
of their own future, they will complete the program. Over 90 per- 
cent is our experience, and of those who complete the program, we 
expect it will be above 70 percent who will obtain or retain main- 
stream employment, almost all above, way above entry level em- 
ployment. 

That will not all occur immediately, but it is above 50 percent 
within six months, and it is above 30 percent within a year, and 
then within the second year there are a few others who are dcing 
some kind of training or whatever, but it seems to me that son.e 
requirement, if not requirement, attention to real outcomes for peo- 
ple is certainly appropriate. That drives you to do some things and 
not do others ar..a to fill in between the cracks. 

Chairman McKeon. My business background demands that. 

Mr. Hall. Right, the bottom line. 

Chairman McKeoN. You know, you have to have that, but the 
time that I spent on a school board and as a member of the city 
council and mayor, I saw all of the problems that we had from bu- 
reaucracy. You had tremendous mandates from the Siate capital 
and we had tremendous mandates from Washington, and I saw a 
lot of effort,, people writing for grants, and people basically just fill- 
ing out report=^ that I do not think anybody ever looked at, but it 
was because oi some law passed somewhere up above. 

Philosophically, I would like to cut through that and keep it as 
simple as we can so that we do not fetter the people that are really 
trying to do something. That is my whole purpose. 

Mr. Kemp. 
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Mr. Kemp. I think one thing in terms of performance standards, 
which is, I think, the issue that we are kind of talking about, there 
are some very simple things, and we have heard about them, out- 
comes. I think one of the keys is that this legislation mandate uni- 
form reporting guides and formats to insure consistent national 
data. 

I would guess that the 50 different States and 50 different pro- 
grams, if you went and read their annual reports trying to come 
up with some national figure other than there were this many suc- 
cessful rehabilitations, and then, of course, there is a definition of 
what that means, but you would have a very hard time coming up 
with consistent national data, and I think that uniform reporting 
guides are important. 

And the second issue I think that you need to consider when put- 
ting this legislation out is that those national performance stand- 
ards are applied equally to both the private sector and the public 
sector. 

Chairman McKeon. Thank you. 
Mr. Young. 

Mr. Young. Yes. I think we certainly want to see outcomes. We 
want to see counted the number of people who got jobs and the per- 
centage of people who served who got jobs, but beyond that, we 
want to see the quality of those jobs. Are they the jobs that people 
want to have, not just the first available job that that person gets 
put into? Do those jobs provide enough income for the person to 
live independently and not have to be forced to stay on an income 
assistance program? Does the person get served in the way that 
they want to be served? Are they satisfied with their process and 
their ability to choose? Do they actually get to make choices? 

At the end of the process, we want to see those results fed back 
into the informed choice process so that when an individual goes 
to a job training program, they are given information on what pro- 
viders do provide good outcomes, do get people the jobs they want, 
do get jobs that pay them enough to live, and that do allow them 
to exercise informed choice. 

I think that is essentially the nuts and bolts of the process. Don't 
let it sit on the shelf. Feed it back into the process so people can 
use that information, and, yes, we do want these outcomes meas- 
ured both against the private and public sector equally. We want 
everybody to complete. We want a level playing ground. We want 
people to have real choices. 

Chairman McKeon. Okay. I think it has been mentioned today 
that we are looking at 80 programs, taking them down to four pro- 
grams, and I can see that there probably was some real concerns 
raised that would we be putting vocational rehabilitation in with 
school-to-work. 

There are programs out there. There are programs in our own 
conference where there are people who are taking these same 80 
down to one block grant where everything would be thrown in a pot 
together, and we, much from Mr. Gunderson's guidance and Mr. 
Goodling who have done all of the pioneering on this, we have seo- 
arated these out into four, and basically the vocational rehabilita- 
tion would be pretty much on its own 
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And then the comments are made, "Well, why make any change 
at all?" I think there have been some very good suggestions that 
have come out of this hearing today of positive thmgs that can be 
done, and some good guidance on things that we need to be careful 
of and avoid, and we will take that into consideration as we move 
forward now with this process. 

We look to moving to mark-up of a bill in May, after the break. 
I have asked each of the witnesses as we have gone through this 
process that as you leave here if you think of something that you 
wanted to say that you did not say, will you please get that to us? 
Anything additional t>at you think of as time goes by, please com- 
municate with us and please be a part of this system because it 
will only work if everybody that is involved is a part of it. 

Again, thank you all for what you are doing, and you know, one 
thing that I picked up frorr» today, it is likely that funding is not 
going to be greatly increased in the program, ^''hat does not seem 
to be what we are talking about at all in Washington these days. 

The comment was made though: how do we achieve savings? And 
I think we talked about efficiency of scale and so forth, but it looks 
to me, as I met with the group yesterday and then hearing some 
cf the testimony today and some of the figures and things that I 
have seen, that if we actually did increase funding in this area, one 
of the problems we are hampered with is lack of funding, but an- 
other problem we are hampered with is the way things are scored 
and counted around here, but it looks co me like you are doing a 
pretty good job of putting people back to work who then pay taxes. 
You icnow, it is very effective. 

So that is another thing that we need to look at. It looks like one 
of the ways to save money would be to put more money in it. 
[Applause.] 

Chairman McKeon. And please strike that from the record. 
[Laughter.] 

Chairman McKeoN. The hearing will remain open for 10 days for 
you to get your additional comments in, and without objection, we 
will put in Mr. Williams* opening comment, and we will now ad- 
journ. 

Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 11 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Keliabihtatior» program Iv coiisidereJ ji core service for individuals v^iih dis;ibilitios. 

CurrcntK the federal government has appiOMiiuilely l.Sd differeni iederalh fiuided 
emplov merit training programs vvliich have different ehgibihu iivitiirenieiits and overlapping 
target {X^piilatioiis liiere is limited gov ernnu-m- wide backup data ;ivailable lo delenmne the 
efficacy of all of these programs. CoiiscquentK . it is lun vvithoiii reason that Congress and 
the l*resideiit supp^^n legislation lo consolidate some of the program duplication and establish 
a national jx^licy to gtnde federal 1> funded eniplo\iueni i raining et forts 

llie National Rehabilitation Ass«viatK ii remuids legislators of the long hislor> of 
legislation providing Vtxational Rehabilitation assistance to individuals vMth dis^ibilities and 
the pi>sitive and successful outcome of this legislation. However, it is the great 
concern of the National Rehabilitation AsMviation that while many job training programs 
provide Mtnilar serv ices, such as couiiselinp. assfssiuent and skills enhancement, current 
iegislaii\e projxisals fail to recogni/e the ver> s|X'Ciali/ed needs of uuliv ivluaK \uili 
diKibilities a^ the> seek assistance in obtaining, corn iruii rig or r*.- gaining employnieiu. Ilie 
National Rehabiliiatioii Assiviation K-heves thai funds .ippropriated tlnough Title 1 of th 5.' 
Rehabilitatron Act asameiivled slioiiKl conimue to Iv available to uuhviduaK vmiIi dis,ibiliMes 

Hie National Rehabiliiation Assiviaiion hojx's that the Sulvoriiriiittee on 
I*ostsecondar> r-dueation. Trarriing and Lifelong l.eanimg will use iliis Assivi.it ion and the 
rneinKTs of the Assiviatiori as a resource during its coniinuing dehlvratjoiis uiio the job 
training program eorisolidatiori issues espfciall\ where such consolidation will impact 
vocaliiMial rehabihtalion and the disiibilit> coiiuiuuiil> 

We wjsli to extend to Chainiiaii McKeoii and the MeinKrs of the Sul\;orinmiiec on 
f*osiseconviar\ liducaDon. Training aiui l ifelong l.e.irnmg our gr.mtuJ.e lor the i'p|\>nuiiit> 10 
sirbmii this iestiriion> wiih s\ip|H^niiig diKiiiiieniation. 
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Page 3 

March 29, 1995 

Teslimony of the Njitionjil RduihiliUitiDii Axhvkuioii 



Should any McniN.'r ot ihc Suht'tiiiiiiiiiit'c ;>r tlic Siilvoiniiintcc M.iH" uisli to I kino 
julditioiuil iiitbninituHi or should atu McniK'r ol" the Snlvonitiiilloc or the SulvoMiunitec stafl 
have questions coiiccriiinp this testuuoiiy. tlic> tii;i> c'ontiict either Dr. Aiui W. Toiirign\. 
Hxccntivc I)irccH)r, Natioiinl Rcliabilii;nion Assiviaiioti or 'Hioiikis (}. Siewjin. Director of 
Govenuiieutal Affairs, Natiotial RelMhilitaiion :si the aiKlress aiul telephone miinlvr on this 
letterhead. 

Tlie Natiotial Rehabilitalioii AsscViation siilMiiits the fi^lh^uuig apfviidices ni Mjpix)rt 
of its leMinioiiy: 



Appeiulix A -■ Cotuauis inaieruK snp|H>ning the cornuni.uioii ,>(' i!ie WvaiiDual 

Reh.ibiliiaiion prugraui 

Apfvndix li •- Contains sup|X>ning ni.iteri.iU MjbM.iniMtuip ihe rehnioiiship tvtween 

client ontconies and tlie lese' of reliabihtatuMi connselor trjimiiij! and 
education. 

Appendix C - C'oii!<iins snpixinnii! uuiien.iK a:ial>/nji: the axsexMneni prtvedures ujth 

Vivaiioii.il Reliabiiiiaiioti clients 



Dorc; si:ii.F-.K 

National Rehabihtalion .Assiviation 
PresiJent 



93-391 95-4 
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A IMMi N I) I X A 



STATE OF OKLAHOMA 
DEPARTMENT OF REHABILfTATION SERVICES 



CONSUMER SUCCESS STORIES 1994" 

Dennis Clay, Marriott Hotel Hcusaxuping Hall C*ew 

Sev = '3' yea's age, De^'^s C'ay was ai 'escie-i z' '^^e ".-sscr- Vs'^ca 
Ce^ie' "cca/, Zernis, w"o "as Oz'^^ 3 Sy^d'C^.e 2".^ a s^eecn i.^'CSC.ts'^J. 5 a 
c;9C9-C32«9 rarce'' of ths house'^^e^r.g ra! c-sw a: :ne .Var-iofi Ho!e: ^^'53 -15 
•■vcrKo 'iv9 ia>s a week, four **ou'3 a day arc 'vas 2 supavsec acartmen: a: :".e 
3a:esway =OLrda:or. wMc^ co^;racts /^'tn ^.a-ac'i'.atic-" San/ices !o pr:v;C8 
sjcccted 9-rp'oyne-! aassia-^co. 

c'cud 0' -^ysa" i ;ot t^a 'ear^ac :o dc i! rig^i a-d i -sks r-y r-.v- 
--ray -c'A ■ Ds'-^-s sed. -^e soes a ^cco .cc a:cc':: rg ic jcd :o3:n V-k3 3a^er. 

/. r9*':—2-:2 :-c a ' :c ^"lae* 'c -sa :as<s 

^a-ac-'-'.a: CP Ss'^.'Crs rc^-sec' -a-:'^a sa. "e^s i^e-^s a 

zca:--*; a-r c:-?' s^ccc^ad a-ccy^-: 59-^ :93 c :-. ceo c> 3a;asv/a; 

-r-.-ca' ?■* s ^css '.z .'.ssv* a::; "^'^e^ts a:- a sr?-:-;" 'rs'acis: a":: 6".:/$ 



La -^73 E. W iburn, Shoe Departnenl Work*.- 



_ S3 



*- cv" c':c«Si*s 2"d '5C2 's as -^a-; as 2"-: 3:-a:6 
sa Ca'^-'c'o. ^atas. = a-c «cc S'ss:^' -ccc'C'-^ Sac -a 
'9 at U;;;gv.' i ^a-ra s a "a*:^ f*. r-^r* a*" s ccs . v? a". 2"^ s ^i" 



a~s 

/ ::a' ca' "ac '"ta; ;■ ^aa -aa" ^: e' "-sa rec e':3-3 
•;_:a--.e ^-r :c--ss- S5^ :e> :c ^a-:5 .-.-r -33 aa" -; a-c ca'ce:; :-a 



'5" :5"e^:3 



'"c'S * ^"d 5" 



~e *5 c'5a<3 ^aa" Ara- -r^^ -a. 5 '.':,C3. a*: /■.i,"* 'c -a c ' -a^ce a- 
■v95 * ^ 5 ".o'^a a*d eves '2 < as: ^as adv ce 'zr z'"*' ;cc-5e2-^e'3 
a CCS ! .9 a:'..'.^c8, ara c:: v^'-.a: icgy sa/. 
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STATE OF OKLAHOMA 
DEPARTMENT OF REHABIirTATlON SERVICES 



Jodie Achley Brinkley, Th3rap!it tor Day Traalmtnt 

jcz.e A:k6y 3r "K:e/. *vrc 5 esa.'y C'.r<;. 's: -ecs'.sc ass.s;a-:s '-c- 
^^■'ac ..laiic- Services in-cug."^ r.e'^acj'itat.c. Tea;"'©' !^9"- s '.V .a""5. 'V5a!"e'^o:c 
A'*o na'pad ."^.9' acjLSt :c Jess s-g*^: '.-^rcwg.? yea's •'"3!'^c:ic'' :c-"sei*s a-a 
$rco-ragen-er!-:. jcce aisc '3ce>ve-2 reacirg .T^aiO'-a's a.:3'"a:.-.a fc-"^a:s arcJ 
acJan'.ive eq^iCT^ar.t thrcugn :ne VsLal Sa.-v'caa Dtvis-c* 

Vocatic^aJ ''.enas-' iaic'^ Ccurse'C Ca-c' Lac'<e>'. VVea:-3^crc. cr:\ esc -cc 
.v:~ ciiagnos's and vccatic-ai cou^sa'-^g a'^d r-ace ar'arge-^e^is 'zr "e' :c ar.e.-d 
5c^i^\s3s:3'^ CK.'arc.^a 8:3:9 J" <9's :y ;SVVCSU^ a'. Ss;. '9 a-c \Vaa:'*9''C'C "^"e 
aja-cv ca'Ci 'c tj i'c^. 'eas Cc:k5. trarsccnati^n. 'sace* ss-^^ ces 2-0 :r::= a-c 
arac;*'? acs a^c accVa^ces ear-ec a ca:-e cs asc'ae ^^..c'ccji 

ca:"3. '.z a':9"c s'3::-a:a sczc " '."B '-:-'? 

■,cct3 "vSca'C >v=5 .57 s-c^c-^ve :r -r?- 5::-:a: :-*ci ;:as ' Ca-c -a:-:. 
33 r - 'ac! ' S'^.o dicT *. "ave a 'ce :c c ass S'a cr.^ "e' :^e -C' es = ^ 
C //32:'"a''C'::i ce'ca "a ■'•4'*: ^C'< " -cc^a ca'e'':^ - " a*c ^aZc^s. 
a--: -'u-cc2'5":5 '"eccc'e a-:: -2 5" V::'a A-a'a as: .■='> '6::'- ^e' 

S'a/ Esi'sra C 'ec::' c* C< area C " :a Sa". C95 $2: ^rrs > 



Arthur ■ RecJ" Greer, Vending Facliiry Op«'ator 



A'V,.- -9C j-ao" "a:: a -eac> :cs'a*.5C a s^a s^as-^ saas L'^sress 
-c^s re'c'a -a ecc 'c ^6"aD :a'. c" 5e^ :e5 a5i=:a":e ;-5 .5 

- = : r/ ^^'c^'a"^ " :** "ecs :e:r e .v^: a'e r. - s-s "ja'^c e5:a: 5 
:ce-a:9 'occ sa". C5 c^s "esses - z^z z a'-c .a:2 'a: .*55 'ar e»ca-: 
c-s -es5 9c:*j a": "C'easa:; -cc^v 

-'3' C C'ar -r9 ^ez's '5**3C '.a::- :5?.;"t' ;3C5 zc-r - ^ 



23 a :a-c - 



=3- 




:a<93 aro c^s --ess -^arasa-^.e-:. " '359 "6 C3:a-* ::?'a::- 2 :'e c?'5:' 
sor^r^ca CLS ^ass ai t^9 Decer.rer: c* -■^'^.e'' Sa^^ cas C'-g caca 
=9^ao::itai.on Serz-cas -^e'pac aq-'c J'^a ccatlc arc Ce-s c.-ir-g S'-coc: 
^'.acj sa^ "9 tr:r<s f^e vsna^g crcgrar. js >s: v*:-ca.''«' ' a":; .c.^■"g 
v:"Lr{99^s H;s bus '"ess SLCCess secret: '!f I'r ''c* a g:cd '^ccc ' acf^t cc-e 
wcri^.* Ve^c-rg rac;i:y S-c9r/«sc: Jay "csta*. Co^Cf^a C!>. sac ^e<l ""^s: a-, 
te tn a gccci rrcccJ oeca^ss **g '^.evar misses a iav at r.$ ZLi^'^ii " dara 
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APPENDIX B 

Relationship of Level of Rehabilitation 
Counselor Education to Rehabilitation 
Client Outcome in the Wisconsin Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Edna Mora Szymanski 

Counseio'S wih master s deg'ees --n rebabi'iiat'On coursse' nj cr re'a'ed i.e'ds ^ad teve. 
oulcomes lor clients with severe disab'-'i-es l^^an co'jnse'ors v.ho lacked such edjcai-of^ai 
pfeparaiion 

Ciirrcnily, Wisconsin Division of V'ocohonal Rcliabililalion (D\'R) does 
not have cdiicniioniTl requirements for employment «t5 ^^ re!\«Tbilitation 
CvHinselor. Trends in the employmtnt of rehdbilitation counselors by the 
st<ile-feJer,il x'ocalional reh.ibilitation (\'R) progr;\m reflecl «t deemphasi> 
ot ediJC.ilionnl requirements (Hershenson, 1988, P«inkowski (Sc Pankov/SNi. 
1974). These lowered job entr)' requirements persist despite the followitv.; 
developments in the profession that demand greater rehabilitation coun- 
"^elor com.petonce: (a) the growing complexity of the field < Kuehn. Cr. stni. 

Ursprung, 19S.S, Wright, 1982); (b) the lo;;ishtive mandate that state- 
fed i.'ral Vl\ services be provided by qualified personnel; and (c) I'^.e re- 
quirement that persons with severe dis.ibilities. who tynirallv net i the 
highest level of professional assistance, be accorded pniiniy f.v such ser- 
vices (Rehabilitation Act Amendments, 1986). 

Lower job entry requirements in Wisconsin resulteti from state Irgisla- 
tson. Prior to 1977, a master's degree in rehabilitation counseling or a 
related discipline was required ftir entrv into the Counselor II position 
A'.tion of the Wisconsin lec'3lature (i e.. Sen.ut: Bill 2) changed this situa- 
tion, and the resullaiU state statute removed educational requirements 
from civil service positions not regulated by prolessional liconsint; or 
rev;i'^tration iR. flail, personal communication, Julv 1.^, l^^^O/ This Irgi*;- 
lativo action attocted new h'riK well as tran-^lers from other civil sorvue 
units. 



Edna Mora Szymansia -s ^ssoc aieprofesso'-in j^e Oeo-irtme-^t of Rof>3'j<'<'.a' on Psyct^c'cgy 
and Speaal Sdncat'on ai ihe Unive'Si!/ of Wiscons'n Madison The author gratefni'y ackrcw- 
ledges the assistance ol the scorism D'vtsion of Vocalion^f Re^ab<'i'3i'cr^. trc'udmg 
Had Suzanne L:e. Pat Mommaerls, Judy Norrr.an Nunnery, and fied Younger The i?t.'*'C' 
j >o grafcfjfy ac kno\'i^ndgt's f^^? a'i'ii'st.irce ol co ic jgt.vi Ki.}' ta Dnnfk j/hl Pa'^da-i P.in-pf 

Rf MA-e i'TA' CNrn N5EL DUUEf M SC P ' PMDF n - ' ;^ »..-• < }j 
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Rescnrch on the rcl.iiioiiship of counselor cducalK»n .mU client iiutcon\c 
in stale vocnlional rohabilil«TUo:\ agencies lias pioduccd mixed rcsulls. 
S/.ynian5ki and Parker (1989a, I98yb) recently dcnuM'.slratcd a relationship 
between level of rehabi Illation counselor education and rehabilitation out- 
coiwe for clients with severe disabilities served b\' the New "i'ork Slate 
vocational rehabilitation agency. Their lesiilts suppoiled those of earlier 
studies (e.g., Aycr, VVrii;ht, liufler, 1968; RulMn. lk)lton. Kraufl, l3o7.ailh. 
»f< Richardson, 1974) but contradicted results of a number of studies, in- 
cluding, Miost recently, Abrams and Tucker (1989). Szynianbki, Parker, 
and Duller (1990) have suggested that research oi\ the relationship of 
counselor education and client outcome is prone to luethodological limita- 
tions, including inadequate statistical power, ii\sensitive outcome 
measures (i.e., dependent variables), inappropriate statistical design, and 
failure to consider separate outcome patterns for clients with severe dis- 
abilities and those wilh nonsevere disabilities. Sz)'manski and Danck (in 
press) demonslrnled that the validity of the Abrams and Tucker U98S») 
studv was compromised by these methodological limi'ations. 

The current study is part of a series of modified replications )f 
?/ymanski and Parker's (198ya, 1989b) studies. Because of the limilationi 
inherent in individual studies, replications are fundamental to scientific 
inquiry (Rosnow & Rosen tiial, 1989). Additionally, the research wms 
planned to examine the efficacy of the lack of educational requirements 
for emplovmenl in rel^abilitation counseling positions in \Vi<;consin DV'K. 

METHOD 

The melhodolog)' employed in the current study w.is patterned alter that 
of Sxymanski and Parker U989b), with several alterations made to tailor 
the study to the circumstances of Wisconsin DVR. Specifically, only one 
of S/.ymanski and Parker's three dependent variables, compelilive closure 
rale, wns used in this study. Two secondary dependent variables (number 
of competitive closures and number of closures), used m the computation 
of competiti\'e closure rate, were employed to provide explanation of the 
r.aUiie of differences thai might be detected in competitive closure rate. 

The decision to eliminate two or 5;.'ymanski and Parker's (1989b) vari- 
ables, number of noncompetitive closures and net case service dollar en- 
cumbrances for noncompe!iti\'e closures, was basi'd on consifieration of 
!!u' current distribution of rehabilitated closures <ie., status ?6 clo^ule^) 
bv work status at closure and recent policies in Wisconsin DVR. I he lwc» 
'. ariables eliminated from consideration had been designed to be sensitive 
!o variance in work status at closure (e g., competitive employment veisus 
sl-.ellered employment, homemaking. or olh.er work statuses), and the rate 
of competitive closures in Wisconsin DVR is higher than the national 
tueragc (L. Mars, personal coniiuu meat ion. June 2fl, 1990, Reh.abililation 
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Services AJiuimslrntiuiu iVSSn) In .uldilion, Wisconsin DVR hos .iind a 
relatively long history of pclicics encouraging compolilive rehabilitation 
closures as opposed to rehabilitation closures in other work statuses (R 
Mall, peisonal (.oinnuinication, |it \^')0> 

Variables 

"l he pi i I nary dependent variable, competitive closure rate, uas computed 
as the ratio of rehabilitated closures with a work status of con\petitive 
employment to all other closures (Including those in closure status 08) 
This computation removed threats to validity resulting from rival 
hypotheses that differences, if found, were due solely to differences in 
overall numbers of closures or numbers of competitive closures. Con\peti- 
tive closure rate was computed separately for clients with severe dis- 
abilities (CCRS) and for clients whose disabilities were not classified as 
severe (CCRN); thus, thoio were two fuimary dependent variables. 

Components of the comf)utation u' CCRS v. ere included as secondar;> 
dependent variables to explain the nature of any relationships found be- 
tween competitive closure rate and level of counselor education; they were 
(a) number of rehabilitated closures with a work status of competitive 
employment of clients with severe disabilities fNCMPS), and (b) number 
of closures of clients with severe disabilities (NCLOS). Similarly, the fol- 
lowing components of the computation of CCRN were also included' 
(a) number of lehabilitaled closures with a work status of competitive 
employment of clients whose disabilities were not classified as severe 
^NCNtPN), and {b) number of clo^uies of clients wlH.>se disabilities were 
not classified as severe (NCLON). 

The independent variable was level of rehabilitation counselor educa- 
tion, which was categorized into the following four levels: (a) nvister s 
degree in rehabilitation counseling OMKC), (b) related master's degree 
(KM) (e.g., counseling); (c) bachelor's degree in rehabililalion (BR), and 
(d) u n related bachelor's or master's degree, or le^s than a bachelor's degree 
(UBM). "tears of counselor work experience m rehabilitation counseling 
with Wisconsin DVR, which was recorded in continuous form, was used 
as a moderator variable, in other words, although years of experience was 
not the independent variable of interest, it was iikluded in th.edcsign to 
tneasure its interrelationship with the indepeiulent variable and the de- 
pendent variable. Seventy of client disability was also considered a 
moderator variable, because dependent variables were computed 
separately for clients with severe disabilities and those whose disabilities 
were not classified as severe. Severity of disabihty was defined according 
to Rehabilitation Services Admin, slration (RSA) policies, whicli are im- 
plemented in state vocational rehabilitation ager.Lies (RSA, 1988b) 
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hypoiheses 

It \sMS expected th»it MKCs would h«u*o higher coinpolitive closure rntes 
of clients with se\ero disnbiiitics ihnn ccnmselors with other levels of 
education. U wnsnlso expected that no signtficiiU differences among coun- 
selor educ«Ttion levels vs'ould he found for competitive cK^sure rntes of 
clients whose disabilities were not classified as severe The hypotheses for 
(his study, staled in the null form, were: 

1. Th.ere is no relationsiup between level of rehabilitation counselor 
education and competitive closure rate of clients with severe dis- 
abilities. 

2. There is no relationslup between level of reh.abilitation counselor 
education and competitive closure rate of clients with nonsevere 
disabilities. 

Procedure 

Two sources of data were used for ttiis study. Data on coun^ehir education 
and experience were obtained through questionnaires administered by 
(he OVR central office to all field ctninseling staff. The questionnaire in- 
cluded the following information: counselor identification number. )ob 
lUle, years of expeneiKC in that job title, and education (including degree 
ai'sd majort Client data were (obtained from a ta['e of' the DVR client 
database. 

Pariicipanls 

The participants for this study were individuals emploved by Wisconsin 
D\ R in rehabilitation counselint; positions and the DVR clients whose 
cases they closed during the fiscal year perioti from October 1, 1988 to 
September 30, 1989. During that period, 217 counselors closed 15,324 cases. 
Descriptive d.ita on client severe disability status, closure status, and work 
status at closure of rehabilitated clients arc presented in Table 1. 

A total of 187 qu est ionUii ires were returned for a re-^ponse rate of 86*1. 
It should be noted that counselors who bad recentlv lett the agency or 
been reassigned were still listed on the client database. Thus, the victual 
response rate was higher than S(^^c. A total of 3n counselors were 
eliniinated frtfm consideration fr)r one or more of the fvil lowing reas ms: 
(a) work experience of less than one year, (b) a temporary' job title, (c) a 
job title that inchuied rehabilitation teaching with clients with vis'uil im- 
pairments, (d) a job title of coordinator, or (e) ^^n unusable quesl'onnaire. 
An additional 9 counselors worn removed from consideration hecause 
they had li^s than 10 total closures during the fiscal year under consi Jeration. 
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TABLE 1 

' Closure Status and Work Status at Closure by Severe Disability 
Status for Fiscal Year 1989 







Nol 








Severely 


Severely 


Disability Status 


Total 


Status 


Disabled 


Disabled 


Nol Known' 




9199 


281 1 


3314 


15324 


Closure statuses 










08 nol accepted* 


2175 


35 


3314 


5525 


25 reh-ibihlared*^ 


3395 


1686 


0 


558! 


28 nol rehabilitated^ 


2083 


715 


0 


27S-> 


30 nol rehabilitated* 


1046 


374 


0 


1420 


Work status at closure for 










Status 26 closures 










Ccmpeiitive employrr.eni 


3191 


1634 


0 


4925 


Sheliered employment 


77 


0 


0 


66 


Sell employed 


224 


32 


0 


256 


BEP" 


9 




0 




Hcrpemaker 


315 


a 


0 


323 


Unpaid lamily wc'-cer 


5 


1 


0 


6 


Nol working other 


2 


0 


0 


2 


Trainee 


1 


0 


0 


\ 


Supported errp'oymeni 




1 


0 


"2 



•Complete, disabil-ty relaled infcmaiicn is not av^a !at;le !cr a" cjiens c'osed '/om a:;p icart 
siaius. ihiis, some sro clcjed w'i*^oul a ce'e'rr.iration of sever-iv ol disa^^niy 
**Closure Status 08 = nol acceded lor vocal.onal feha^..tia::on services 
'Closure Status 26 - closed rehac-M!a!ed 

•'Closure Sialus 23 = closed, not rerab«:.taied al'.er in ;;er-er;a:.on c( an mc ...'iv.a: a- "en 
rehab :ilalion plan 

'Closure Slaius 30 - dosed alter deterrp.red eltg ble 'o' voca' cr'al ro^ab>'l•?.'. :n se-.res 
bul before implementation o( an individual written rehabilitation plan 
'BEP - state agency managed business ente'pr.se 

The resulttint pnrticip.mt sonipic w.is composed of \ \\ Wisconsin D\'^ 
co- nsolors and the 11.862 clients whose cnses tl^ey closed during fiscal) P 
year 19S0. There were 37 cnunselors with master's degrees in roliabililntion 
counsehng (MRC), 33 vvitli related mnsler's degrees (R\f), 10 with 
bachelor's degrees in rehabilitation (BR), and 44 with unrelated bachelor's 
or ma<iter's degrees or less than a bachelor's degree ^UBSf) \fean ycnrs 
of work experience were 14 74 for MRCs (5D=6 80), 15 06 fnr'RNio 
(5n=7 60), 3.90 for BRs (50="^ ?4), and 1 1 .S9 for UBMs (SD=S C6) 



Research Desfgn and Data Analysis 

The research design was qiiasi-e^ peri mental with statistical control rather 
than variable manipulation (Bolton & Parker, 1087). Random assignment 
of clients to coun<»elors was not assumed; liowevor. it should be noted 
that counselor education was not normallv a factor in client assignmetit 

i.f ii^O-l .f AT r n r-^t f<f,f I M I ( ' »i f"! •.'!■' n • :.}t - \r,L ;* 
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(R. Hall, persoiu'il coiumunicnlion, Jui\e 29, 1990). Dill'cronces n\ ycors of 
DVR experience among counselors wilU varying levels of eJucnlion were 
consKlorcd by inclusion of yen is of experience os a moJernlor variable iii 
llie design. The speci^ c compulation of conipelilive closure rales (CCKS 
anU CCRN) ren)oved polenlial confounding influenced frcm ditlerenl 
numbers or vars'ing percentages of clients with severe disabilities on tbe 
caseloads. 

An aptitude Irealiuent interaction (ATI) slaHslKa! design (liorich, 1986; 
Pedbazur, 1982) was used for data analysis. This design was chosen be- 
cause it was suspected that the relationship between years of counselor 
work experience and the dependent variables could vary across different 
levels of counselor education. Such variation (i e , heterogeneity of group 
regressions) mitigates against the valid use of analysis of covariance 
(Borich, 1986; Szymanski, Parker, & l3orich, 1990J. 

The ATI analyses result in determination of regions of significance, 
which are ranges of the moderator variable (i.e., years of DVR rehabilita- 
tion counseling experience) over which the group regressions of the de- 
pei\dent variable on the moderator variable differ significantly between 
levels of counselor education. Specific F and p values are not reported for 
ATI analyses; the Jolinson-Neyman technii|uc for computing regions of 
significance sets a specific alpha level and computes those values of the 
moderator variable over which the levels of the independent variable 
differ at or beyond that level of significance (Borich, 1986; Pedhazur, 1982, 
Siymanski, Parker, &c Borich, 1990). 

Borich, Godboul, and VVunderlich's (1976) ATiLlNl program was used 
for pairwise comparisons among counselors with, different levels of educa- 
tion for the regressions of each dependent variable on years of counselor 
DVR work experience. The effect sizes (R-) for each dependent variable 
were con\puted through the SPSS regression program (Norusis, 1988) with 
a nonadditive multiple regression model (Pedhazur, 1982), which in- 
cluded product vectors to account for the interaction of level of counselor 
education and counselor years of DVR work experience. 

As recommended by Cohen (1988) and Lipsey (1990J a statistical power 
estimation was conducted in advance of the data analyses to detern\ine 
Ihe appropriate alpha level for hypothesis testing under conditions of a 
fixed sample size. Borenstein and Cohen's (1988) computer program was 
used lo estimate statistical power for the nonadditive multiple regression 
mo '"1 for an estimated sample size of 150. The R^ values of .05 and .10 
yielded power estimates of .48 and .85 for alpha of .05 and estimates of 
^85 and .9i for alpha of .10. Effect sizes of competitive closure rale for 
clients with severe disabilities have been low: .03 (Szymanski & Parker, 
1989b) and .04 (Szymanski & Danek, in press). Such low observed effect 
sizes, which are common in treatment effectiveness research due to un- 
controlled variance from counselor and client characteristics, require 
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specific coiisidcrnUoii lo ensure ctJci]UctIo sl.iti>ln:.T! puvscr in hvpolln?si5 
iL'sliiu; (Lipsov. \ All .Tnnly<;cs were tluTi-furc pl.innrti M ihe MJnIrl'n 

in ciU«.Ii{ion, pnirwisc ATI nn.ilyscs wilh Uie UK )'iuuji were iujI planned 
Ivc.iuse hvo fnclurs llirc.ilencd sMtislicnl conclusion v.ilidity (sec Cook ^ 
Onipboll, IVZV) to the extent th.U results would \u^ve U.-en invalid. Tiiese 
fnctors were (.t) low st.ili.slical power (.-11 or les:> with cstinKitod i^^ of .10 
.kk! niphn of .lU) for such comparisons nnd (b) tiie rcl.ilively small si/.e 
o\ the BI< group in conip.irison wjth the other groups. 

RESULTS 

Results of the nonad J I tive multiple regression of each dependent variable 
on level of counselor education nnd years of rehabilitation counseling 
experience in DVR are presented in Table 2. The Y intercepts and unstan- 
dardizcd rcgicssion coefficients indicate the re;r:ressi< n equations for each 
levL-l ol-' counselor education Changes in the sir, iv^ of the coetfu ienls for t!ie 
secondary dependent variables suppc>rl suspicion? of some heterogeneitv of 
group regressions. Statistically significant regressions were found for 
CCKS R7, I35)=2.U8,;j=.05, and NCMPS, /•'(7,135)-2.38. /'=-01. wilh. effect 
sizes {IV) of .10 and ,13 respectively. In other words, the combination of 
level of counselor education and years ot DVR experience accounted for 
10% of the variance of competitive closure rate lor clients with severe 
disabilities (CCKS) and \3% of the variance ot number of rehabilitated 
istatus 2o) closures with competitive employment work status of clients 
u ith severe disabilities tNCMPS). The probabihtv that these relationships 
usulted from chance was less than 10'"c (for CTKS, /'= U5; for NCMI'S. 
/^=.0 1). The regression t// of 7 reflects the combination of the coded vectors 
for the interaction of level of education and years of experience Significant 
relationships with level of^ counselor education and years or DVR ex- 
perience were not found for the other dependent variables (i e CCR\ 
NCLOS. NCLON, NCMTN). 

As indicated in Table 3, regions of significance <a!pha - .10} were found 
for the comparisons of counselors with master s degrees in rehabilitation 
counseling (MRCs) and counselors with unrelated bachelor's and master s 
degrees or less than a baciielor's degree (UUMs), and for the comparisons 
of counselors with related master's degrees (KMs) and UBMs on the de- 
pendent variables CCKS and NCMPS. Specifically. MRCs had higher com- 
petitive closure rates of clients with severe di<;'al)iiities from 1 to 14.17 
years and higher numbers of conipelilive closures of clienls with severe 
disabilities from 1.97 to 19.50 years than did their UBM colleagues. Similar- 
ly, RiMs had higher competitive closure rales of people with severe dis- 
abilities from 1 to 13.53 years and higher numbers of competitive ch^sures 
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Regions of Significant Difterunce Between Levels of Rehabrlitatxn Counselor EtJucat on fof Regressicns of 
Dependent Variables on Years of Vocational Rehabiiitai,on Work Eicerierce 
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nf people Willi sovoro clis.ibililies frc»m 1 lo M Od yc.us Nn olher ro^ioiib 
of significance were fouru) for I ho MK.C nnd UL5M comparisons or for the 
RNt .ind UBM comparisons N'o regions of significance wore found for ihe 
MRC and RM comparisons 



Discussicrj 

The data analyses performed in this study providctl e\ idonce of a relation- 
ship between level of rehabilitation counselor education and competitive 
closure rale of clients with severe disabilities. Regions of significance 
revealed in the ATI analyses indicated that MRCs had significantly higher 
CCKSs than UDMs over 13 years of DVR experience and that RMs per- 
fornH\1 signiticanlly better than URMs over 9 years of experience. The 
cxpl.inalorv .-XT I analvse^ with the secondarv ^K'pondent variable, 
NCMPS, indicated that this diffeience may be due m part to higher num- 
bers of coirpelitive closures of people with severe disabilities. 

The results of this stiuiy appear to clearly indicate that Wisconsin DVR 
counselors witli niaster's degrees in rehabilitation counseling or related 
master's degrees tiemonsl rate belter rehabilitation outcomes with clients 
with severe disabilities than do their colleagues with unrelated bachelor's 
i)r niaster's degrees or less than a bachelor's degree education. The span 
of the ATI regions of significance indicates that these performance dif- 
ferences do not dissipate quickly. Therefore, it appears that clients with 
severe disabilities who arc served by UBM counselors \s'ith less than 10 
years of experience, are at greater risk of inadequate rehabilitation service. 

The effect si/c for the CCRS variable was larger in this study (.10) than 
in the New York study (.03> (Szymanski & Parker. l<589b) and the 
Nhm land studv ( OA) fS/.ymanski & Danek. in press). It is speculated that 
this difference may be due in part to Wisconsin's proactive agency policy 
emphasizing competitive t:lo<;urPS and limiting possibilities for noncom- 
petitive closures. This wnuld mean that those with relevant educational 
preparation were more able to conform to agency goals than their col- 
leagues \vho lacked such preparation. In addition, it is speculated that 
higher educational variation within the UBM level may have M.\dci.i to 
the observed effect size. In New York and Mar\-land, the minimum educa- 
tion requirement for employment in rehabilitation counseling positions is 
a bachelor's degree; \^•hercas, in Wisconsin, there is no minimum educa- 
tional requirement. 

Performance differences for counselors with bachelor s degrees in 
rehabilitation could not be examined in this study because of the small 
si<:e of that grcnip fM = 10). It is recommended that future studies in Wis- 
cc^n>in and in cither slates be conducted to determine if ihc^ performance 
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levels ot oJiii.ition. 

As with .iny rese.ircb, tlw? Iiniit.itioiis of this shidy should no considered 
in application and interpretation. Only rciationslup, and not causality, can 
be interred from this study, bocatiso internal validity was limited by the 
fact that \'ariables were statistically controlled rather tiian manipulated 
External validity was limited by the single stale, single setfmg sample 
Although one cannot generalize directly from this studv to oth.er states, 
the com ■ < results of this research and previous research on other states 
(Szymani . & Parker, 1939b; Szymanski & Oanek, in press) have sug- 
gested a trend toward generalizing within state- federal V'R programs. 
However, generalization beyond the stale-federal VR program is not -.var- 
ra n ted . 

The change in alpha from the traditional .0? levol to the .10 level meant 
that, for hvpothcsis testing;, the prc-bability that differences resulted I'rom 
^.I'.am'e '.vas li) rather than 0? Althougii :!iis con?! i titles a limitath-^n. the 
u^e or the .t^5 lovd would have resulted m a greater limitatjon to statist km i 
conclusion validity by decreasing probability that existing differences 
w-ould bo detected (ie, decreasmg statistical power) Although preana!vsi? 
power estiniation and alpha adjustment feg , use of trie .10 alph.a level) are 
nvommendeti procedures in situations of fixed sample sizes (Cohen, 19SS. 
l.ipsev, 19<^0i, Rosnow and Rosenthal (19S9) have sui^gested that manv 
nu1i\'idua:s contuiue to consider tiie 05 alpha level to be unquestionable 
Po'-tanalysjs ATI comparisons were, therefore, performed at the .05 alpha 
le\el. The same comparisr^ns, which yielded regions of <ieri:ficance a! 
alpha of .10, yielded similar, albeit slightly attenuatcx.1, regions at alpha of 05 

Statistical cooi-lxision \'alidity is still limited by the slight elevation of 
tiie probabilitv of Type I error above the established level of .10. re^^ultinc 
rrom three pairwi^^o comparisons for each deper.dent variable. This sli£;h5 
elevation was considered acceptable, because traditional alpha reduct:on 
pretcetiiires wcnild have resulted in low statistical power (approximate!',- 
.^1 f(^r (be Iari;est compan-^on {MRC versus UBMj at R* of . iiM apd cor- 
re'^ponding unacceptable elevations i.n the probability Tvpe 11 error f:o 
approximatelv -19 for that compari<;on) 

In summary, this research, in conibi nation v. itb the *ituJ:es of 5.:'. n'ans!' i 
at>d i'arker (1 Wi, U"^89b) and S/^'manskl and Danek tin pres«:>, domop«:irated 
a relationslup nt rehabilitatmn counselor education and reh.ibilitation out- 
i .'nie for clients with severe disabilities in three state \'ocational rehabilita- 
tum agencies (Wisconsin. Marv'land, and \'ew Vcrki in three different 
trderal regions Thus, there is reason to suspeci tiiat this relationship m.av 
exi-it other state vocational rehabilitation agencies as well. Additional 
replications in ilitferent state vocational rehabilitation agencies are re- 
quired in d(>cumenf the extent of the relationship of rehabilitation criin- 
si^!t>r ed'.K ation to client out( f>me in the state-federal vocational n'liabdita- 
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tu'n proj;Miii Rfso.uch .1I50 invJc^ to c«^t.\l'ii'^h the roKiticiKhip ft 
iclMlMiits\tiun coMn?oior CLluL,\tKM\ to ^lu'iU u\it\oiiii; oUk-i srllii 
cspcciaUy in \hc r.ipuily growing pnv.-itL' scLlor 
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Relationship of Rehabilitation Client Outcome 
to Level of Rehabilitation Counselor 
Education 



Edna Mora Szyrranski 
Randall M. Parker 



The relationship between rehabilitation cliem outcome 
and level of rehabilitation counselor education was 
examined in a state VR agency. Outcomes were ex- 
amined separately for clients with severe disabilities 
and those whose disabilities were not severe. For 
clients with severe disabilities, master's degree 
rehabilitation counselors (MRCs) achieved significant- 
ly better outcomes than their counterparts with 
bachelor's and unrelated master's degrees (B-UM). No 
significant group differences were found between 
MRCs and counselors with related master's degrees 
(RKts) although outcomes for the RM group were con- 
sistently between those of the MRC and B-OM groups. 
For clients with non-severe disabilities, there were no 
significant outcome differences among the counselor 
education levels. 



EDNA MORA SZYMA>5KJ. D<p«nmtniof ReMO,iiiii>o« fryctKjwor *i 
Spccul E/dgcttcn. Ln(v«fui> of Wt«ofinn-M»<Juo<t. *J3 N Mumrf Sini 
MaOjon. WMnun S)X6 



Section 101(a)(7)(B) of the Rehabilicatioo A.-t v.as 
amended EO require delivery of rehabUidlioo services by 
"qualified pccionaer (Rehabilitadoo Act Ameodraeots. 
1936). however, debate coatinuu regarding the defuutioo ot 
iJje tern: "qualified'* (Graves. Coffee. Habeck. & Srude. :9S". 
Walker & .Myers, I9S8) Preseatly, state %oca(iooal 
rehabtlj(auoa o^endes typically hi'.e tadividuali with vined 
types and teveb of college decrees md work cjcpeneacc xs 
relubUiuiioa coujuelors (H.:rshcasoa, 1988; Kueho, Crystal. 
& Ursprung. 198S). 

The variadOQ In rehabtliiauoo counselor hifiog cnieria 
may reOect the fact that allhougb the rehabilitatioo couiuelor 
has been recognized as ihe major agent of the state-federal 
vocaiiond rehabilitatioo (VR) progrora (Bolton. 19S7). little 
research hu shown a positive rtlatioiuhip berweeo reh.ibdjta> 
(ipn counselor competence and service outcomes for 
rehabilitation clienu (Rubin &. Beordsley, l98^). Some eviy 
studies did demonstrate connections ber^een counselor chv ' 
actensiics or behaviors and client perceptions or outcomes 
(e g., Aycr. Wrijht. & Coder. I9t>6; Jeok;ns. West. &. Ander- 
son. 19*5. Rubin. BOiton. K/autt. Boiuth. i Richar<liOn. 
19"4), however, tnort recent studici have beca unable to 
establish relationships between counselor educatiorv. a:id 
c;,ent Outcome ic slate --ocationai rehabilitation ('."Rj agen- 
aci (e g. Danek. 19"3. Emcner. 1980; Giesen &. .MeBroom. 
19S6). Aitbougb these studies provided the foundation forthe 
ctirrsnt iludy. the relative paucity of empirical svtdsrje; relat- 
ing rehabilitation counselor education to rehabi'..tatiOn c^c.i 
Outcome maybe more from methodotngicai hmitJticns rathe: 
than the actu^J absence of such a relationship. Pote.ntiJi 
limitatiou may have onsen from, ii) inadequacy of outcome 
meosurci, (b) different outcome patterns for clienta wiLh 
severe divabilJties u opposed to those whose disabilities axe 
dassi/led as aon<severe. and fc) fulure to account for ihe 
potential interactive relationship of counselor educatidb with 
counselor work experience in relation to client outcome. 
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The iradiiionjl "Zb closure" cnienoo. aUhouiyj ofien uicd 
so preMOiu teicuzK bu beeo cnucized as 4 lim:(eo outcome 
measure (Bokoo, 198"; WalU 3c Tscog, 198*7). wtucb doca ncK 
lodude the foUowxng available VR u/onniuoa: (a; type of 
employtneoc a( closure (i.e, competidve employueot, shel- 
tered cmpIoy-oeoU homemaJuDg) (Cook Sl Cooper, lT!9), (b) 
relaci^-e probability of rebabili(atioa (i.e, rebabtbtatioo rate), 
and (c) cost of service deUveiy. Coosiderauoo ol suci> addi- 
uoaal LdforsatioD reveals diifereot outcome patterns for per- 
SODS with severe disjbilJcies u coatrasted with theu peers 
whose disabiiiues are finyf'^'i as ooo-se\'ere. In. 1985. ooly 
Ti3% of rehabilitated persoos meeting the Rebabilitatioo 
Serv'ices Admixustratioa (RSA) dePuiidoo for severe disabilicy 
eolered competitive employmeot as compared with 89 of 
rebabtlitaou with ooo-severe disabilities. lo addiuoo persoas 
Niath severe disabilities were less likely to be rebabilitaied ikan 
their couolerparts with ooo'Seveie disabilities (overall 
rebabilitiUoo rates of 62.2% vs. 67 4%) aad more cosilv to 
serve (RSA, 1938). 

Ao additioaal coo/oundirg factor has beeo the uieracuve 
reUtiCQshjp of years of cousselor work experience with 
rehabilitatjoo counselor educatioa ia relation to client out- 
come. Wnjbt. Leahy. & Reidesel (1937) suggested a relauoo* 
ship berweeo years of expeneace and coiuiselor perceived 
competeacy. Jeokios. West, aad Aodersoo (197S) and 
Graves, Bagiey. and Cbeo (1985) suggested a relaiioashjp 
■)CC*feea >ean of counselor %3rk experieoee aad client out- 
:ome. AddiUoiuliy, Kunce, Thoresoo, and Parker (19^5) 
suggested that the reUtiooshJp of counselor experience to 
:lieDt outcome might be complicated by selection of male 
counselors with toaster's degrees in rebabtlitauon counseliiig 
«bo had high general ability test scores out of direct service 
positions to idmicistration earlier in their careers thaa 
feaiales or oules with lower scores. 

A preliomary study by Stymanski and Parker (1989) ad< 
dressed the above sources of potential limitations and 
deoionstrated a sigmTicaat relaciooship between level of coun- 
Klor education and client outcome for clients with severe 
.iisabilitics u> one state vocatiooal rehjbilttat:on agency Al- 
Lhough the current study focused on the utne state VR agen- 
cy, tt was much broader in scope. The preliounarv studv 
included only clients with severe divibuities and only one 
dependent variable. The ctirreat studv although .t rnvnUed 
the saine state VR agency xnd the urae ry-pe nf research 
design (aptiiude-treataeat-uoleraciion). differed in the foU 
lowing ^fca^'S. 

I AJ closures «ere considered, not juy those of chests 
severe disabilities. 

Z. Se'-errv of client disability was osed tc partition the 
sjmple so :nat outcomes could be compared for the two che.it 
groups 1 clients 'vtth severe disabilities and (hose with non- 
severe disabihues) 

3. Three depecdent variables were considered. Thus the 
current study liTorded a much more detailed mvestigaiicn of 
the relationship berween rehabilitation client outcome aad 
reSabihtation counselor educauoo than the previous study 
which was prelimujary ia nature. The nature of the current 
findings, which axe described in the foUowuig sections, further 



suppon the poteocy of the 3e:bodolog>c:il Umitatioas ois 
cusied 10 this section. 

Method 

Participants 

Paroapantsio this study were counselon e.nployed by the 
New York Slate Ofnce of Vocational Rehabilitatioc 
(NYSOVR) and ihcii clients whose cases were clo«ed dunog 
the period froto Apnl U 1986 'o NUrch 3L, 19H7. During the 
FaDof 1987, a routine qucstiooiuire w»s sent by the NYSOVR 
staK development and training office to professional Eeld tr ^ff 
to detennine job title, educational iHainmenc. area of con* 
ceniration. certiTicatiop sutus, years of agency work ex- 
penence. and spedaity caseload experience. Ageacy as- 
signed counselor identification number^ rather 'Jun oaaes, 
were used to iucntify respondents and cnatch counselor data 
with client data. Uuble questionnaires were obtained from 
273 of 340 caseload carrying counselors (a "76% response 
rate), however, the further match of counselor dm with client 
closure dita resulted in only 233 complete counselor profjes 
(66^0) These 238 coua.^<.lors closed a total of 19,114 diects 
during the reporting period, including S.S08 who were das* 
sifted as severely disabled. 

Counselors were categorized into one of three groups 
according to level ol education (a) master's degrees uj 
rehabilitation counseling (MRCs). (b) related master's 
degrees (RMs). or (c) bachelor's and unrelated master's 
degrees (B-UMs). Ma'^er't degrees considered related u- 
cluded guidance and counseling, agency counseling, and any 
counseling or speaai education related disciplines. Level of 
rehabilitation counselor education was distnbuted as follows: 
122 MRCs, 52 RMs, and 64 S-UMx Counselor years of 
agency work experience ranged from lets than 00c year to 30 
years with the following group means for each counselor 
educational category: MRCs 1 1.6, RMs 10.9, and 8-UMs L2.0 
years. 

Vtntbles 

The mdcpend:ot vanable was level of counselor education 
Length of counselor agency work erpenence was considered 
a mediatiog variable Severity of client disability, a 
dichotomous vanable. was used to partition the client 'unple 
u)to two mutually eiclusive groups /clienu *iih severe dis- 
abitiiier and clients with non-severe or non- classified du- 
abiliuts). The foUovung dependent variables (DVs; were 
chosen for analytu: (a) competitive closure rate (CCR". 
^hich was computed from the ratio of competitive cciploy 
ment status 26 closures to all closures including status ZJb 
(rehabilitated) closures, and closure statuses 08 (closed from 
applicant staHis). 30 (closed before individual writtec 
rehabilitation plan fT^HPI loiiuted), and 23 (closed not 
rehabilitated after fWUP initiated), (b) number of lon-com- 
petitive closures (NCC). which was computed as the sum of 
all closures in statuses 08. 28. and 30 added tothesiun of status 
26 homeeoaker and sheltered employment closures, anS fc' 
net case service encumbrances (ENCUM). which was the per 
counselor, total of case service dollar encumbrances for cases 
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Anzn *crc clcicd aoa ^ctnf^et.ti.c Jiir-.ng the jcporiing 
period. 

0«t« Analysis 

Tbe foUowuLg ouU bypoUicsca were tcsied asug ui ap- 
(i(ude-ereaimeoi-ioteracuoo (ATI) dcitgn (Bonch, 1984; 
Fedbazur. 19SZ) wbJch coouoUed for yean of couoselof v-xir ic 
cxperieDC£ by laduiioo u ihe design: There are oo diifereo- 
ces bcm^eea MRO and RMi or MRO and B-UMs oa tbfi 
foUo^ing measures: 

1. CCR for dieots with severe diubiliuci. 

2. CCR for dienu with ooo-tevere disabililics. 

3. NCC of dieois wilh severe disabililies. 

4. NCC of dieois «alh ooo-severe disabilities. 

5. ENCUM fcr ooo-compeULvt dosures of dieois wiih 
severe disabilides. 

Tbe ATI design employs the Jotxnsoo-Neymaii technique 
to determifie regioos of statisucally ugtuTicaDt differeoce be ■ 
ftveeo the regressioo lines of two groups for a depeodeot 
viriable while cootroUiog a aiediaiing vanable (?edhazur. 
l«2). Borich. Godboui, lad Wunderlidi's (19^6) ATIUNIP 
eomputer program «as used to perform ihe ATI aDaj>-ses. 
Vr>.ere sigaifioint dilfercocesbcfweea the groups iere foiuad, 
the lesuiisu'ere reported as regions of siguHcance. that is, ihe 
range of yean of work erpcneoce vithinwhich the di/Tereoce 
berweea ibe rv^o educational groups »as uat;stjcaUy ug- 

Results 

The unstandardized regression coeCftceots and Y uiter- 
cepis for the regressioo equations mdiotin; tbe relauooshjp 
of the dependent measures lo counselor yean of agency work 
cJKpcricnce for eadi level of rebabiliiauon counselor educa* 
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uon are rcpcned in Table I. These cqiuiions were used a 
the paifwijc ATI comparisons which are repoacd u> Table Z 

Tbe three inijy^es whith iddxesscd servio; ueli%erv out- 
comes fcr clients v.itb vcvere diiabtliues all yielded siguficic: 
results. No stgmncut results were ob<ained in tbe (wo 
analyses which.mea< .ired service delivery outcomes for per- 
sons vilb non-seve j disabilities. The MRC cooasclon were 
shown (o have sig .tficantiy higher CCRs for clients with severe 
disabilities than UX'M counselors ham the beg^Tumj; of theu' 
agenqf service through lO.-iS years of tenure. The diflercnc: 
between the MRC and RM counselors on CCR for clirais 
with severe disabdiues failed to rcadi statistical sigmCc nee 
through the range of counselor yun of agency expen«.nce'. 
although the performance of the RMs remained lov^er than 
tbit of the NfRCs through 1 1 yean of ageaq* tenure. In both 
of the CCR co(Dpar.sons (be regrc^on lines for the (wo 
groups intersected well witKin the range of data, indicadng 
disordm^ interactions. 

MRO *«rc found to have sigmficanlly fev^r NCCs of 
clients with severe disabilities than their B-L'M coucterpar:i 
from *i* through UiO >-cars of agency erpcnesc:. The 
lower boundary of 4^4 years may be the result of ccunselcts 
being assigned smaller cue loads m the begjnoing of a^enCf 
service The groupdifTerence between MRCsand RMs faileo 
to reach statistical significance m the same ccmparuoii. al- 
though MRCs had fewer NCCs than RMs through l4vc.vsoJ 
agency cTpencnce 

MRC counselors -A^ere found to have stfiT'ificandv I^w-r 
ENCL Ms for rion-competidve closures ofcuents -jwih sever: 
disabilities than :heir B-L M couaterparts it tbe bcguiniag 
of agency service through 14 34 yesrs. As m the previous 
companscns, :he group d.fTe re ncc between MRCs and R.Mi 
failed :o reach ttatisctcal significaoce on tbe san^.e dependent 
measure, although the MRCs had lower ENCL'Ms than the 
RMs throughout the range of coun.sclor work expenence 
Compansoru cf the .MRC group with both the B-L'M and RM 
groups failed to reach statistical significance on either of the 
comparisons addressing service delivery to clients wit£ Qcn- 
sevcrc dlsabililies. Thus, no group differences were found m 
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Outcomes 

The Relationship of Rehabilitation Counselor 
Education to Rehabilitation Client Outcome; 
A Replication and Extension 



The topic of this research was the retationshipof level 
of rehabilitation counselor education to rehabilitation 
client outcome in the state-tederai vocational rehabili- 
lation program. Participants were lOO Maryland Divi- 
sion of Vocational Rehabilitation (OVR) counselors 
and the clients whose cases they closed during the 
fiscal year from October 1, 1966 to September 30. 
I960 An aptitude treatment interaction statistical de- 
sign was used to examine pairvfise comparisons 
among counselors with master's degrees in rehabili- 
tation counseling (MRCs). counselors with related 
ntaster's degrees (RMs). and those with unrelated 
bachelor's or master's degr&es (UBMs) with consid- 
eration o( the potential interactive relationship of luvcl 
of counselor education and years of work expenence 
An alpha level of .10 was used to raise statistical 
power to an acceptable level despite the small sample 
Size. MRCs were found to have higher rates of com- 
petitive outcomes for clients with severe disabilities 
.ind to be more cost efficient in their service to these 
•ndividuals when compared with their UBM col- 
■^.igues 
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v-i'iv. t^uKonii iR Mjrvbnd DS ft :i '.ujcr Kun '.h-i ^^'cr^c^] m 
ihA oud> 

A. CJivctx-!' p ft4-(^5; ;hxi^o;.:!i ^ .>r.virjciion of three 

vk<r-p!<nwmjr> JeptPJeiM >>afjMe'> >S<yiin<4 >*ilh »» -.^.Jerj- 
■.-•<•» -I jvj:.s» >.l itfrjt-...:ji.\n ^oLi-AeisOj: scimv* "P'-ereplKJ 

<:jO\ :.i!;iiCiJ Jcjicc vnih.n :!ie »:j:c N R JCefl^,•\ l'i_;^ewotk 
Ho^tfver t^** xiuJ> rcxK.ts j;c noi :t:r.frjiiZjPic rv,»'>ni: %i>lc 
{tf.Jcrjl V K ,sxiein It he .n'.p«)r^: for I jiure rc^J/^h etf,ir»i 

'XJd.'.K.nj! threjcv io *il.Jn> resoliej jfom %-t :he , j 
jlphj :e*r! jnd ifircc p3:r*i>>c ci^rrrpjr;%(.ir', w cieoici: ir.^ 
proPjt>:.>i> T*7>c i err jr. > c Ihe p«.)$M^ll:|v Uij: ij-.e jcxrncv: 
JiM'<ferv.<*.:sijU<d Ui'<n»hjn;< H»'\*e.<: ir.c j.;er!:jt.»r ^pr.j 
■eel -.)! -acuJJ ha».< :eijll«d in ^wh >:ji.w;cj; pL •■*«:: 
'.hjr '^J' ;r< rev-ili *i»LiJ ftj.e N?en ir*j ij In 
\i:-.i'!«^r» like L'uv repjxjiu'ti rtf».-iv.:rer,Je(2 :." .■i>ni;r.otf : .■ 
.•»;jr-:»J: tro : pj::<:n ..t rts-iS li -"- ^1- >r ri» icO 

L';.' 'li' J .' •e;*..»j'vn jr. 5 e\!e: » .f '. e; 
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\ •r.i'.i:.. f. 'e»_;!cJ 'f :r.c ^iiJm <r\p*r;:':er,|ji 

'.y.:T ' r.sr :e».i:n j*..-* «:jJ* J.J r.-^ i!.- rr • t .-t 

,.-._-e ifKl <:te»; r^.f : 1 ;m".-:'*ic "Jsji 'e*tfi 't .OLr.»e.>»r 
; j; . wr.eii .i» J :; ■ j."j".e f j.x Ttft ■ ^".j^-i' roi 

.'ej r 'e Ii-m-;-; t: . -jr.:!! :::-i'r>i ■•• le'^jpii:' jl-.-^r . 'tin 
•r ■ : ■ I' ■'-.iv ■.-^I'.jve J-e a. J> ^e 'e^..i!» 

■■ •■ rr ■■ ; : MR^' -j.r..-^'. . -re: (;^'p."'fvi s»t'r>e , rv 
r.- * J ;\p<:<t 1..' - J -i' A \!Rr» y" : jr.^- 
•'•.i-l.-i- -v. j,.«e Ti-rt c> ^;e'•.e i-e'.!:.. ' " •ee.'- 
^■■e ■•: "c'*J^( ■•j'.:«'r .y^i^r.^ei-^ r euL>.j[.'n jr.^l :iie ■ • 
vfS A' »e-cre Ul■J^>.l:le^ "^'tfi e» »^ "h: ;v, 

r^e . -<;■■■ 'H!-e^:j-; :-.'Jc;;. ^ «. rehjr' .■j;.- - ^ . »:en-. 

■ ■ - pi 'KJe p« »!' T es ! ' e^■:l^.e .'X'f-" ^ it- . 

■ M ■»*ei.i" ri'. l eic". ':r^ciK> .n jJk ^ 
. "ir^ i ej p^.^i-ve - ■..•ytf^ f-'T i-*jt-p e .■ * ^. 
um; ';»^lp•v«^le r Je- 'jr c , ..Ptrti ...en" .f-.u.:x:e."v:«, » i-i 
■:e::.- •^■■■j^e;. \ R . .-r.-i-e* ^»Mcl^l■c1» : » pi * 
* . ^rii '! Cv-cr^.. f , -.jij..ien J.v ^ par:i.;i;la.' > tjr.e.v i 
- ji..'<" :n:--«,,'^'. t4 *nier.t ii i\ pt^Nv.t.c . '":r 

>. ,,'rv i .V 4 n. iJ^e 'c^^.Ji .*l ih:i •c»c-/v*'. * 4 'c.j: ■- .^ p 

C'"'iin»cii'rs vkith mazier" V Jcgiees in 'chobtlitaiicn ^oun'-t'irj: 
iw'iitf ^e higher rjlo of ^ompct-lisc ♦lul-O^rnc^ -r.J j/c .ti»tc »o*i 

Pjrkcr l•IV'h^^c^^.•J^h'>nl^e Si-vs, > rL S:_'c s R j^v'*-^ . ^nd 
arc \i'T,<jr i-' ih.^^c i-f S.'>'n. i'»k( » -m pre**" rc^^jr.- r 



*hi\h wa» J.'^i.KMfd .n ihiv jrtisie. ni\ pfe*er;ted *onrw e^^licr 
'i-id'ev fr<N» 'r^e^ilin^ Mniiljr rtvulu Ho»c*ef. H iPiv -..ce. jn 
et'K'f^rn^ irend n ihe 'CK.-^f^h »uCj*eMs fHj<<v;s .!npli<ai:or.i for 
rehab. liUli- n jjteoxie^ J-'or cumpic the ptOHX\i v-i niifi^ 
•ede'jl jnd vlJK Jc:'u is jnd j lederj" ' j\ i:K:eJ\e am! CeHj.;: . 
.n. 'ejs< u\^^\^•t prewure on publto p.' -^rirri*. to J<mon<>trj;e 
ijrejier cosi e}f.wi<ni.\ r!.:'> ncseofih ^jcjevii mai iinn-: nw- 
'.ef » fe". e* ^c^^^!',lJ;'• r. v\>un>Cn.'i«> to 'Je ><r^ue>u-K ,c". ■ 
Aiif* ^.ere Ji^uM ii ev vOuid j es'eit.^e "'ur.j^en eii: 
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APPENDIX C 



Or Ann Toun^jny. txejutr-e Director 

Naiu nal RehabiliLiuon As^iXUl;on 
633 South Washington Street 
Aicxanru. Va Z23\-i 



Dear Dr Toungny 

!t J pleasure discjbsing with you in Louisville. Kentuckv last week the 
criiicaily imporuni role vocauonal evaluation plays in the successful delivery 
ot vivational rehabihtauon services To support this statement I would like to 
aJuiCNN <cvera! key pointi m this !et:er I > contemporary changes in the 
practic;' ot vocational evaluation and assessment. 2) research supporting the 
clTcvtivcr.ess ot vt^cauonal evaluation services, }) the impact or ' ication ajid 
ceriitkatjon on vocauonal evaluators and the quality of service delivery, and. 
4« rvc»''nin:endations tor impr^'vin^ vocauonal evaluation services as applied to 
vocalK-nal rehabilitation 

1 ) Contemporary Changes in the Practice of Vocational Evaluation and 
Assessment 

Ir:t\'i:r;aaon on vtvauona! evaluation nr^t appeared in the luerni-ro in 19-i''. 
thus making ;t a relatively new profession. Over time, the tleld has evolved to 
meet the changing needs of new sen- ice populations and markets Twenty five 
ycafs ago there were only two commercial evaluauon and work sample 
s;oterT:sori the m.u"ket. while today Lhere are cightecD. many of "Ahich use 
-*.rr:puter technology Over the past ten-to-fificen years change ;n 
reh.ihihcaUv^n has been ac.eleraung at a dizzying pace. ouLstnpping the capacity 
r.;r ..aich up by most rehabiliLiuon professions As a result, vocauonal 
e.abati'T. has been '.lew-d as '-'•ut of touch' jjid 'ineffet-iive' by some of tlie 
newer JiiCipiines rehabihtaUon that have Huurished m this environment of 
;jp:u .h.iT^e Ir. n:any :asei. uninformed opponents «.f vo».auonal evaluauon 
w. uUj refer ;c the j'-j!ujt:on of 'J*.e ;9~0 s when Jescnbmg «.uiTent practice 
The myop.«. Mew of vocational evaluation as !:clJe more titan testjng to s«.reen 
pei'pie out of rair.er than into services, uaining. ar.d jobs was inappropnaieiy 
referred to as 'sutc-of-the-an. "* There is no question that a lack of resources 
and quaJified evaluators. as well as the desire on the pan of c%crs to obtain a 
cheaper and faster service have created problems However, these problems 
can be solved and services greatJy improved .ind expanded to better serve 
consumers 
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V. lUiout quesuv)n. vvxauonaJ evaluduon hd.s made iijjnificani stndes in recint 
vears m the areas of empowermeni. assessmeni of "career" opportuniues and career 
development, and reasonable accommodauon F^iblicauons such as VocationaJ Evaluation 
aod Traumatic Brain Injury: A Procedural Manual fS Thomas, Matenals Development 
Center, 1991) provides detail for pracuuoners on how to provide a flexible and dvnamic 
evaluauon that takes into account the accommodation 0*" learning and performance This 
rapidlv expandmg process of cntenon-referenced evaluation and interpretation has offered 
evaJuators new approaches and insights in order to help them better $er\e individuals with 
severe disabilities; a technique that has not been inherent in the more traditional, standardized 
norm- referenced procedur»;s 

The emerging trend I. rehabilitaQon and vocational evaluauon to focus on the consumer as 
the pnmarv decision makj.T will help make the concept of informed choice a reality. Since 
information is empowenng, vocational evaluauon has much to offer a consumer who has not. 
unul recentJv . been provided with the essential informauon needed to make tough choices 
ji^ncemin^ Aorkini;. livi.ig. and learning Given the opportumrv". vocaaonai evaluauon can 
ser.e as a pivotal poir.c m lMc consumer's informauon gathenr.^ and decision makinji pr^ess 

2) Rv-scai'ch Supporting the Effectiveness of Vocational Evaluatjon Services 

\!thi"U;,h re^caixh on the effec tivenesj. vi^aui-'naJ evaluauon is relatively limited, what :s 
availah e ^uppori^ the uiiiity of evaluation as a succeibful planning and placement cool in a 
var'.^t;, >tf >enjngs for example. Williami iWSt conducted a follow-up srudv to examine 
iMe retails. nship bepj-een evaJuator recommendations and placement Follow-up was 
Jv-'nd^jjted on 56 vocauonaJ rehabilitauon clients evaluated beiv-een August 19'^4 and JuU 
:9"5. hv ihe VocauonaJ Development Center m Menomome. Wisconsin Client 
>urub ou:j.. ri:c at ume of follow -<jp wa^ compared to report recommendauons to determine 
Ct^rrespcndence Findings revealed that m the 6S% of the cases where recommendations were 
tvjilowed. 92 of the jlients were successfully placed In the 32 of the cases where 
:ejcmmer.dat::)ns were not foKowed. onK 2S% of the clients were successfully placed The 
st:.d;. jisi ^;ted jounselors' reasons whv recommendauons were helpful or were not followed 

^Vju-j-R.N>, reviewed the v-.cauonal evaluauon repons and Individualized Wntten 

R^ra^i:.Li::..n Programs iP.VRP j, of 5o jlo*>ed ^ases of the S^^r^h Carolina Division of 
V,v.it;. rui Rehabilitation Ser^ice>. to deiermme the extent :o which counselors used the 
r:pt rs ir. '-"^.e plan.'^.in^ prxe^s Caii;^ were randuml;. -hoien from a group of V(;oat:».r.al 
e'. alu.i'jcr.i jorr.pje:ed m L^ree d:rferen* evaluation ierungs Junng a ihree-munih penod in 
!9S2 vocaiicnal rehabilitation agency officii, regional rehatuiution hospitals, .uid sheltered 
workshops The degree of report uulizaoon in planning was compared to closure status to 
determine :f there was a relauonship The study found that recommendations were followed 
in S2% of L*:e cases, which is sigmficant beyond the .001 level In addition, there was an 
33*^ su«.cesiful closure rate when recommendauons were followed , a 67% success r? e when 
recommendauons were followed somewhat , and a 50% success rate when recommendations 
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were mH tolK>vv^{J There was no significant difference in the level ot succejjs and the senin^ 
in wrhjch [he vocauunal evaloiuon was conducted 

Evans (1986) conducted a study of vocaDOnal class placement and performance success of 
201 special needs students m Louisiana Planning Region V, who received a formaJ vocauonal 
assessment. Vocauonai teachers were aiked to rate those special needs smdents from the 
Study group who were in their classes, in each of the following categonc5 elf on. attitude, 
gemng along, lakjng dyecoons, behavior, accept supervision, attention span, accept boredom, 
anendancc, work quality, overall performance, and grade average. Students who were placed 
according to the assessment results performed signitlcanUy better (p<.00 in all categones. 
with the excepDon of attendance , than students who were placed in areas other than 
recommended in the repon. These three selected studies demonstrate the effecuve use of 
evaluauun services in a vanetv- of different settings. 

Regarding the most current research, a rwo-year btudv enuUed EVAI-UATION OF 
VOCATIONAL ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES AND TFTE fWRP PROCESS USED 
BY STATE VR AGENCIES was funded by the Rehabiliiauon Services .Admimstrauon. 
L S DeparLment of Educauoa, and conducted by Research Tnangle Institute (RTI) under 
the db-ecuon of Dr Beclcy Hayward (.Hayward. et al. 1992) A key objective of the study 
was to identify effecuve policies and pracDces of vocauonai evaJoauon as applied lo rW RP 
development and suc;:esstHil outcome. In general, the results suppon the importance of 
vocauonai evaluauon to the vocauonai rehahilitaDon planning and placement process The 
%:\:d\ repon recomjncndi a-ajning of counselors in the use of evaluauon. and the craming or 
e-'Oiuators in improved service delivery methods The study recornmendauons conclude that 
VR ^counselors should work more closely with clients m matching job placements to the 
vocaDonal goal, uszng vocauonai evaJuauon fmdmgs as a source of mformauon for plannmg ' 

Unfortunately, since there are currently no tiinded projects or Rehabilitation Research and 
Training Centers that are studying the effecuveness of vocauonai evaluauon. the rleld will not 
be able to progress as rapidly as it would like 

3) The Impact of Education and Ceruficatioo on VocatiooaJ EvaJuators and the 
Quality of Service Delivery 

Over the paj>t 10 years. Ann Puryear a Regional F.aluauon Specialist with the .North 
Carolina Division of Vocauonai Rehabihtauon Ser.ices iNCDVRS) has compared the 
services provided by vocauonai e valuators with forma' a-air.;:ig and without formal L'ainins' 
m the field In her role as supervisor with NCDVRS she morators the delivery of vocauonai 
evaluauon services in 14 of North Carolina In this capacir, she has supor/iscd the work of 
vocauonai evaluators who received masters degrees in vocauonai evaluaDon from Auburn 
University, East Carolma University, and the University of Tennessee, and from evaluators 
who entered the job with no training in the field. Results of this ten-ytar study revealed that 
vocauonai evaluators who were hired with masters degrees in the field 'became fully 
producuvc and able to work independently of supervision m two-to-threc weeks 
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Individudli hired wnthoui a graduate degree in %ocdUona! evaluauon took two-to-thrce years 
to achieve L'^e same level of producuvit^r and independence 

AnoLher interesung finding of the stud) v^as that employees who were graduates in vocauor.al 
evaJuauon degree programs had the base of knowledge needed to adapt to new situauons 
te g . working wiLh new disabilit>- groups, using new instruments and techniques) not 
pos^eised bv evaJuators without the degree AddiGonaJIy, it was found that "due to their 
gaps m learning' some evaiuators without graduate traming never learned to fully adapt. 
Untrained evaiuator: also tended to leave their jobs more frequentJy than did masters level 
evaiuators 

Although there are no derimtive studies supporting the effecuvcncss of evaiuators who were 
Certified in Vocauonal Evaluauon (CVE) over those who were not, the national certiflcauon 
sundards are signit'icantJy related to the cumculums provided by graduate programs in 
vocauonal evaluation. The Commission on Cenificatjon of Work Adjustment and Vocauonal 

jluation SpeJMii:>ti .CCWAVES- has devei^T^'^ ESSENTIAL KNOWl.EDGE AND 
PERFORMANCE AREAS that are baiod on role and runcuon studies of evaiuators 
nauonwide as well as on consul tat: on with university faculty m the field. These U areas 
include Phiiosophv and Process of Vocauonal Evaluacon and Assessment; Job Analysis. 
Occ-jpational Inrormauon. F-jnctional .^b-pect*. of Disability. Vocai-.onal Interviewmg; 
Individualized Vocauonal Evaluation Plannuig, Surdardized Testing. Work Samples and 
Sv>tems. SituauonaJ and Commurjr.-basf. J A:isessr::en:. Behavioral Ob^ci^auon. Assessment 
ot Leaminj. Funcuonal Skills Assessment. Vocauonal Evaluauon Report Development and 
Communuauon. and. NU\j!f:cauons and Accomm^xlaGons These areas are routinely 
•.rc'.jded :n the cumculums of vocat:. naJ evaluauon graduate programs, as is the CCW.AVES 
Code of Ethics 

Graduate programs in vocauonal evaJuaoon ire one of the fevs remaining s<.'urces for the 
researrh and development of new evaluauon raatenals and techniques. However, the number 
of programs is quite small, limiting not oniv Lhe output ot new matenals and ideas, but the 
number of masters- lev el vocational evaiuators as a ell The Vocauonal Evaluauon and Work 
Adjustment ^b.<ociaii.>n AEWAA- a division of the National Rehabili'-ition Ass.xijaon 
-NR.\) released jIs N^5 Directory of GRADUATE PROGRAMS IN VOCATIONAL 
EVALUATION CurreniJv. [Z univer'iiues offer graduate s-pecializauons in vocauonal 
evajuauon. arid include Auhum University. Boston University. East Carolina Iniversit^.. 
The George Wa:>hing^.-n Uni .ersity liiinots Insuoiie of Techr:o!cg;. . bterAmencan 
'.■niversir. Merro Campus -Puero R:c.>' San Jose State Univeisit; . Scu'J.em Illinois 
University. Southern University. Universir.- of S-^rdiem Colorado. Universir\ of .Nv.rLh 
Te.xas. and. University of Wisc.^nsin-Stout At leasT three addiuonal umsersiue. *)ave 
indicated a strong interest m developmg a graduate track in vocauonal evaluauon in the near 
future 

Primanlv as a risuh of declining Federal funds, over the past 15 years the field has lost uhe 
University of .Arizona. Syracuse University. University of Missoun-Columbia. Mississippi 
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SLite Lniversjt). Wesi Virginu L"ni%or-;it\. lniversir> of Georgia. Umversir. o: Tennessee- 
Kr.oxville. and che Univcriit> of Souih FlonJa. as imatuaons where graduace specidhzauons 
in vocaaonal evaluaaon oouM he obmined. even though job demand for evaluators has 
consistcnUy remained high Although Lhe remaining universiues conunue to be sl-. and 
^om mined to the field, research indicates that the jcr:iand for qualified evaluaiors will be 
significantjy higher than the avaiiabilit\- of un:versit> trained evaluaiors (Pelavin -^-sociaiei 
suidies in 1986, 1989. and 199? • An' article by Shirley Stow an e nailed Pers^ 
Shortages io Vocational Evaluation, published in the 1993 edition of the \ Issues 

P3j:siU further ^-uppons this significant need The article reviewed 1991 survey oata in which 
64 of surveyed employers advertising wiOi the Votauonal Evaluation and Work 
Adjustment Association (VEW.-VA. Employment Exchange indicated that the emplovment 
pool ror vocauonal cvaluator position ^.■penlngs was injJequate (i e , lacked qualified 
applicants) 

t ntorrunatclv . shor:-term rniinir.g :n vi.v.u: 'nal eva!uat:on is no longer funded by RSa. and 
!on^ term :ra:r.!ng f>jnds havo Nv.Miie \er. Iiir.ued and c.en endangered In a September 
Wv-i letter to Tom Finch with MDRK. i: wis stressed ir.di failure to provide rederal fjnd'.:i^ 
tor shoit-icrm and long ierm crimmg i^:5*=res the need and exacerbates an alread-. .serious 
pr thiein It is felt h> manv profcNSionaJs m the held that oriucisms conceniinsj povr 
ev.iiuati.^n service deliver, are pnm.ip.lv Jie result of inadequate perso nnel preparation, .ind a 
lack of attent;. n to th:s LM;n;n^ pn. rii\ wjH ..nl;. mitke nutters w..rse For exar:ple. an 
e*-aliiaior who has not been trained s-" consider lV' ino^t appropriate learning ^t■.ic of a pef>.)n 
•AiL"i a ^pcv.:r:c learning di.sabilit;. when administcnnj; ■.n>L-^jmonts ard wnting 
rec.jnimcndatii'ns. will :nore than likel;. undereMiinate Che mdiv ".dual's vccati.*nal pv t;.n:M: 
The ^alne reyjiJ rna;. -v>-i:r w^:en untra.i f.^^: e*-altja:vT$ fail to m. dify their ser- ce to 
c .Mr.ponvaie ror vant-ui pr-.'hlem:> re'a;cd :o umed :cst:ng. poor academics. a::d piS.s:'^!e 
ac.'ommodari'.v. needs I jck of essentia! knowledge w.il result in assessments that screen 
ivople oui of rather Lh.ui io to aprropnate ser- ices, training, .ind career oppi'nuni»:e> .-\ 
v>cauonal e-.aliuitii-n ^an .-niy be a> gofd as the individual deiivenng Lhe service 

The ieitei lo Mi fin^n concluded *h.it there wu! ll•,^a;.^ a need for vtrcational evaluat;. n 
and asso.Niment- wrJi ,;r wi'chout 'j-aining The ^;ui's^K•n is. 'aiII Ae ha.e the pe.'s. nr^ei who 
.ire well tr.iineo -o u.-mpeteniis provide uhe ser. :ce' Thero is no question that inferior 
evalijaiions wiil re^uil :n mappr^-pr-iti: plan.'.ing ind ; : ultth.: :. and the fund.n^ : ^iior. 
and Ion£:-tt;rm Lia,n:r.g :n '.' xau r.^'. iluat:. n :i a >i e:;vct.vc w.i;. to en^vTc U:a; in;% does 
:;■ t h.ippen 

■\) Reconiniendalions for Improving Vocational l-valuatKjn Services as Applied to 
Vocational Rehabilitation 

♦ Conunue and expand short-term and long-term training funds in the area of vocati.'naJ 
evajuauon in order to increa.se the poi>l of quaiitled serMCe providers and keep Lhem current 
in state of- the -an pracucc 
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♦ Work cloielv in parmcfship -ai'Ji -.ocrjonji cvjljaiors. .^thor rthjiriljiatj.'n prctessi.^n:il^. 
irA consu:ncrs to ensure that regulauons are M-nnen and initituied to prv)niote quality 
\,vatJon.!l esa'.ii.i'jons tha: empt"Aer ^.'onsumers 'Ai:h k^nci^ ledge, w thcv can make inforn'.cd 
ch.jice^ >:»..nceming their career paLhb 

♦ Fund r'ut'jre rebC^irch to idenufv- besr pracucev :n vccaDonal eva'.uauon that can be shared 
•AiLh pracuuoner:> through training and puhhcauon 

♦ PrcMJe inL-reased education to consumers and rehabiliuucn professionals regarding the 
:mponan( role quality \ocatJcnai evaluations can pU> in ensunng effec ij\e decision makjng 
and plar.rnng v-pp^-aunities. and :>uhsequen: success in v-orking. living, and learning 

♦ C.^nbjder using recommendauons tn the vocational evaluation rep<.>rt as a tool for 

de>iK ping r;.-habi!!tat:on teams -Aith conbuiT^crs. since people and bcrMCCS identified in 'Jie 
recon^nier.dati-.nb -a ill be in aie bc'jt po>;t;on co help consumers achieve their goals 

Aiih. u.'h K .> dittlcuil in vuch a vhi»rt letter '.o aJoquaieU address a:l ot" ihe ne^-ds xnd issuer. 
I r.i re uhiv mt.'rtr.atjon ^ivtb ^ou some vcn>e .^t" the jmponar.ce .^t -.ocation.ii evaJuauon. and 
!VA :t ar. benefit . ur tui'^r-j i:u'\e;rent t^'v.x-'J in<'rv >uccesN:;jl pl.mmng and placement 
av'J-.:::ev Ir -..-u have an-. qicM:. nv . r ;x-eJ addttional information please do niu hesu.ite to 
, n:acr r.x a: M^-i-i^-i 
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NATIONAL FORUM 
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"T.-.- se-_e ^e_-; -cs: fr*^;-^--. irr^ 

;: ■.«■>■._-! -cK-t-r -crx s-jnj: -*«rT 

-ve _-5".rj-e.-Ts r^t--. i _- 

**»t rr>ac;uef;:ly Viic.-. u teroi Ti-sts and Kcrx 

varje Vir^ - 7»i: :: ; 

'^"^'.iz Vi-_.: :.--5.. .3e-ce >.-.aJje : 

•xjx;' :: ■ 

.T.s - 



I.e.. jerieraJ. recanrenciatiar. iz: flnpl^yner; 
"-o s'jted 9oa-l" vtr* aljk: .M^. an tr» -i-t r 

r?lJT«d r^cameftdation catenaries resulted 

26 rlasure rates inc'-j>d Liucatiar. triir.i-ig. 
Personal cour.3elL.~g. "^are assAssrent. SLpp;r:ad 
flrrpLcyw^:. ?^i;/3icAi r«s;orBiicn. awi ^tertal 
restoraXLcr.. As Tentionefil aarliar. ie<;ree 
of svjcoess or f. T i l ij r e cannot be di-rectly rel*:*; 
to -/ccatiorAl cvTiliatun ;;rx«sj cr resulting 
report and u net an uidicaticr --tLliiiry. 



S<>cted fturposes for 



Vins 



setter iirect e%Tsloatoo trte Je-.-elop- 
■nert oi i.*ui .,^r^•loe. it »«a irrportant t: 3e".e=^u.T* 
>*".y o(xr.s«loo referraci t.-.ieij' clie-i-.j t? v«l3: .a-j_ 
*va,:-*tia-.. 7ss> " prtviJes a pnsr-.Ti^ei 
-es«=~-?"-or z{ ca-r.s«l5n" rwsors wtsed x; ;lie-.ti 
:l2n<. i-arj Z-j. 

TSJilE ■ 

!Vjosr.-J9e erf F tjji er Vtl " ;rr-T' V-rr x i*^? 

RBr7J<ae»l aa Iinws^iir.t ScI^CTcic! Puipofves -sf 

T: >-.jrT_-e il—srt J --cca : . t-.a . a=i^-.rj •; ;» 
-.e>: :<-t=----« -r_r* s«j-. .rus <: 

"t ie-.T-cc sr. -.icrtcr^Te r-i'.- <;.>» 

To i.-e * =rll.:.-s irc - 

-l-i' 1^.3 



-.-::=-«:iar iz: 



t.-« r^s-^ts i\.^7»*- 
1.- ■^'•Ct 'irsi^d " : 

.ifij-t ^s»«s.■^p-■: irtl ?li.-.- 



L.-a:"rj <e -: .*cs-i," . i - * r ncr^ 

( -t.-e i.e.- --strj-crts 



V s -.rr:* J -.-e :-.-:»*5 .T^aT-c'/idt .its 

;-r:4_-«; _- .•oci:.jr4». t^e atior r»pcr:< 

■_-e .ritrjTsr-.s _Msi i.- -j-^ e%al-atix pr"x«sj 

Tc« psycrcls^t-CAl r-ar-re 'J^y r;s— 
i."* a 5i;riiicer: ae^rre of . ocatiafviL_y-5aAed 
reca-neftlatiors T^* lir-jcit perser.-.age of 
.-^.;orT-«sndet.xi$ -ere _- ve 'OccirjaTiovi- 

trea' . e TCeral zirter t sten j.-c :oo 

farj.lie» T^^i .es :l=**ly tzLs^i^ ?v 
r^ j i-ef Kl a-.iors fsr 'Si'-ostiDr -_nir;r.;* 3.: 
-1 •-- s _>*r 2i tTA- t_j5-_r« starj 
AT^as o; t«iS 1 1 otaJL 90a L* . e . 5p«s:^.; 



T'* f t 'jey r^-arT-»«.. ■ . s .-•=i.--:,-i 

f-j '. . . s . ^ -. . X --■ -ies :rrc .-jie Vii i - j:y 

e\^l^::r» ir*; rer^t -l_-.at:jr 5c*-rvel;m _- 
_-p^=^ L.--; M^r-ice ^li-er-; prvrt-oes 

•ocationa^ e%-»l-jit-3r ;lioe -cr? 

■BTpras-* or .-TcaT-orAl issues. Gtratec-es :;r 
--vrrftas--? .-oca : . orjil loc-s Tigr.t i^tcljtje iriterj 
far Vie ::crt6.''t of ^--a.- a:-3rj and '.ni.-i.-<; ;r 

rau.-selan 'ocatisrAl evei.^-.x'.. X^'s-rn 
->ote X.^t.-va.^r tr* repcr-. rBCjmtnM'.Lorj 
i i'.rsrq 'ocaticnal fcoj it <is fe.-. tr^t 
_-5-.-XTrrti -*erf :end«l :o _acn -lirec: 
/ocs ; 1 Xifi - _tf\'a.-<» 
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\"ocaiior.al Evaluation Recorr.mer.dauons 



RgcCfT-.rr.er.Oitcr. 



?c:>cr.i: course! 



Vxaaor.ii goal 




1 :c'.'»r.»)d ;<=s- 



.:«3 yd .-lii- 



•3 -/ocJi'isrA. 



. TMl. -SL.-q /-xa- 



i5 a soi-roe ot 



;»<)2 I . EVAU/TMICH OF 



vccxncr*!. assesscnt 
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3C :o 90 Quarter Hoi::s rcq Ju-j^.g SLt quirers ..iciucir.g a quirer of j::ef7.sr^p !: ^jc. 
cer.::"c2:;cni ir? lesircc. an ex::2 CLarte: o: j:jer:sh.p .s required 

3 S degree .r. Rer.a:;.::C2::op. Serv-.css 

?ti.D ic Rehabii:C2i.on and Srccii. EdLcaiior. 



BOSTON LNTVERSITY 

1 Njlttc. aG«iress. ar.«i le'.eprxne njxbe: ct VF proera.n 
C-r2CLj:e ProgriT. :.n \'cci::cr.2l Hva,jai:cr. 

•::35 Ccrrjr.:v.-f'ti.:r. -V'.er.jc 

Boston. MA :::'.5 

Nrrrr.A.- C H S: D . C V H . C R C 

3 ^>pc c: -crres r;:e'.--ed ar,,! :ic$cr.pt.';n :f V'E 5^iC:i.r. 

Master o: Sc-.er.ce M S . 
Spcc:al:zauor. ^r. V;;cau:r.jl £-a...a:.or., 

Sp<;c-.a::z^*..cr. m V;ca::cr.iJ E-.a.ua::cr. ar.^i R:niO::.'.2:.or, CoL-5c!;r.2 
- T.-,c r:quL:evl :o ccrr.p'.cte degree 

i.-.: Rer.a3ili:3'..on Cc-r.sc.jng spcc.ai.za:. or^ 

5 Other degree progriJ'J or graduate special Les orterec 

Bachelor ot Science <B S Rehabihtation ar.d Hurr.ar. Serv.ces 

Maimer cf 3cier.ce ''M S ,» ard Ceraficare cf Ai'-icced Grad'jacc Srjd,es 'C A G S j ir. 



I 
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Rer.3bil;canon Cocr.ii..r.i sr<c:i:2a:-0ft areas ;n .p.duiL^.al rchabihiacoc or pS/ctuaL^.c 
refiaoiiuacion; 

Nfisti: of 5c;ir.cs N( 5 Off-ca.'zpLi program .q psy erratic rthaoi:;:2::cr. 
Dcc:or o: Science ,Sc D i »p. :tnacs.::ation counsc!:ng 

East caroh>a fNrvTRSiTV 

: Nanie. address. 3sA tclepr.cr.e r.orr.ber ot VE program 

Graduacc Prograin Vcca;;or.aj Evaijacion 
Depan2?.e::c of RicabiLcacco Studies 
Scr-ooi of .Allied Health Sc:er.c:s 
Has: Carc;::;a Uruvtrs.r.- 
Grei.-.u.e. NC rSfS-::-:} 

: ?::£ran: iL'cc:or :cr.:ic: perscr 
Pr-,:esicr icd Director 

-if ienies cr -ours 2ppr^'^r'.a't.; .5 :r.cp.ihs :cr '. rciLcr.a. e-. a.-a!.; .c specialrv, 51 
jerzeiti: ncLrs i~rro^..T.a:e.v 2:cr..-s for i-al 5rec:iL.2i'_cc .." i. ;ca::cr.^ iMiua:.:r. 



o 3 
N! S 



Ctr-:f;:a:c of G:a>ija:; 5:-d> j: V.xacicca! EMl.a: ::zn -irts-Aess 
Dvaiuaooc Sj:inrr.er Lcs'^fjle 
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THE GEORGE U \5fflNGT0N L'NT^'ERSITY 

NiT-.tf. iccrtsi. ir.z ■.e'.epr.cr.i r.-.r.-.^K: :: 'v"H :r:g:i.T. 
C:..:r':ra:.-<-e ''':ci:.:r);i'. £-.a-.i:::r. ^::gri.T. 

::}- G sL-es:. .V.V.'fcu--. r.:cr 
■Aii:i.ng:jn. DC ZCCf: 

99-:-: 5 3- f.\x ^^v--:-.-?: 

: ?:.:i:irr. c.:?::rr jcr.-.^c: rcrior: 



...re -?c-jt- : r^rr.r.e 



. :r. .r. ^sa: 



C:rr=c'.:cr.3L; S;co:a. E^-C3Lcr.. Traumj 



<3 
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[LLCsOIS LNSTITXTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

: Nice. Jidcress. irx ceiephcr.e auniocr of V*H prcgrrr.. 

Dcpor-.T.er.: or Rer.Jbi:.:a:.cr. Counseiir.iPsvcno.cgy 

V*cc2:.cr.ai Ev il-jac-.cn 5pec:alr. Progroi?. 

U:;nc.s L-i:::u:e of Tcchnologv 

Life Sciences 3c;:c;r.g. Rocrr. <56-E 

Chicag:. EL 5C6:6-3"95 

? ; : 5 ■ - 5 V 3 3 F .\X ■ 3 1 : f 6 ■' - 3-i9 3 E rr.a: : ?s > c hroi d^:: 3> n^ir.r.a. ? ilu 
: ?:;g:a.T. ^^';^:rf zorMCi perscr. 




L^TER.A^L£R^c."\^"L■^^^XRiI'^■ - metro c.vmpus 

: N2~e ^z-t:i ir.: -:.epn:r= -.^rrrx: :: ^'E prjrin: 

Lr.er.^T.'rr.can L-divcrs;r/ - McL'O Cicr.p-i 

P 0 Box ;9:293 

Sxi.J'^ar.. Pucr;o R-co CC9:9-I293 

.309 -33-6-i53 F.\.X 309^ :50-ll9^ 

5 
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- Progra/r. wirtc:or concac: person 

?ro:cs5or Direc:cr 
3 7%pe degree reje:".ed ;.::e. :e5Jr:c[.c- or \'E irec:i.r. 
Nh^rer or .A^-s - MA' m Hcucauor. a;:.^. Specai^zaLv^r. :n 

- T;rr.e recuj-jc cc coir.piere degree 

-2 scmcsier ncurs.M A jpecializaccn VH. Appro x : : ? vcirs 



Other decree ; 



graCLite specii^Les :::ered 



Protess.cr.a: Cer^f c:i:e .r. Vcca-cnil Eva:^3C:cn for rena? . 5-cc:i: ed 



• re.a:ed 
s->nLT.er 



S.A_\ JOSE STATE LNTV-ERSITY 



nc rj-Ctfr o: MI : 



Gr^d-a;c ?r:>gr2rr. ;2 ■.'x^i.cna. 0.^3^0 
D'.vii-n :>: 5pcc:d: Ed'jcz:;:r. z?.z Rtr.iz.. 
Si". Joe S:2:e L'r.;ver:..r. 
Or.e Vn ii-.-g:cn - ire 



: Ser 



"1} TDD 



[TXT- ^-e^:cr :on;ic: :;tf:sor. 



Thecdcre . M;r.:er--jrTC. Ed D 
D:-.;j..;r. Head ar.d Pro cj; DLrtJicr 



I /pe 7: -ezree : 



Ma5:er 0: E:-cau:n 



^■E srec 



4 Tjne requj-ed to complete degre 



43 credit fic 
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Nore 

SOLTHER,N aLLVOIS CNT\TR$ITV 

Na.T.c. address, md telephone r.ijrr.ber of V'H progran 

RehabiiiCauoG AdnTirjsL'auon Sc Scn-icti. Vocational Ev lijaLiop. Rehabil::a::cn Lr.5i::-ic 
Soutiicm EUinois L'mvc:sir> • Cartondale 
Carbondaic. DL 6290 [-i6C9 

.,6\S' 536-'':C-^ F.OC ;6l3^ -iSS'Sr: TDD sis. -i5}.3:53 

2. Pro?ri:r. J^'cc;;or cor.'.ac: pernor. 

Darr?:: W Tav:cr. Ph.D . C^'H. CRC 
Ai3:5:ac: Pror'issor 



Mai:er .\r:> NU 



iL^r-. :ne Reha:::_:ai: :r. Cr-cie. :r -'a-r^-.g cr^^a.-:: aS -< 



NJ A rcr.ao^::a;:on ^ci:r,ie..r,g 
MA - e - a-' •. 0 ra: ir. a:> s . 5 izz ■ ".c rap 



S01THER.N' L'NTV'ERSITV 



Southern L'Divcrsir>- 
Baton Rouge. LA "^0813 



•504)7^1-2990 FA>: (50^; 
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T.T.e re^-.r^: :o complete "cegrse 

jiT.es:.!: hc-:5 ^rcrcx..T.;:e.;' lS-2- .T.cn:r.s. ccccr.c-.r.g -per. course icac. 

3S .r. r.wZ^ar- :tr.2c:...:a:.vc ser'-.Cii 
N! A .r. rir.Jc:!.'a:.on ccLnie.;.*:! 

N! A .r. rer.ar:;.:^:;op. ccLnicLng m err.pr.isii icc::jLj:.2:;on .n -.cciLcni. 
PhD ir. r.L.r.ir. :tr.aci;.::iLcn 



UNn*ERSITV OF NORTH TEX.\5 




B 5 .2 Rth3b:l:ia::on 5:udi-;s 

N! 5 .r. RenabilitaLon Scr*-.ccs ■v-.l". ccr.ccr.L'aucr.s .n RehJouiJQCn CrLr.seLng or 
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5: -Cents .r. ir.-e ■^£r.wr:..:-:.:r. Cccrsel.r.g ;:r.cer,L'2C.or. rr.j;. •..ixe course -a or< 
■e<:c.r.| :c :re:e-.-..^3 .r. \c:i.c:;cr.j .r. 5.o:<;>:rac.<.N<-.r?:eecr::c.< 

LM\TRSITV OF VMSCONSIN - STOLT 

r^e^ar.-ea: ot Rer.Jc.l.:i:.or. 
Nkr.o-rr.cr^e. f-i":. 

".: :3: :-:vv f.-\a ::: :3:6 



3 S .n ^ xa.:rr.jL rer.jr.-. M.. 
rr-^i:;:.:::. r. ::^^r.ii..r.z :: .t:.^7.'^'~.. :r. iirr^r. -Tix-n 
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